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Spring and Summer 
Cloaks. 


WE give in this Number 
the patterns and minute de- 
scriptions of a score of spring 
and summer cloaks, thus af- 
fording ample variety to our 
readers, who are referred to 
our article-on New - York 
Fashions for full details con- 
cerning the materials which 
are most in vogue, and the 
prices thereof. As will be 
seen, these cloaks are some- 
what longer than those worn 
last season; close - fitting 
styles are in favor, and scarce- 
ly any is complete without a 
fichu or a sash with bow and 
ends. Hand-made trimmings 
prevail, such as folds, pipings, 
‘quillings, loops, ete., chiefly 
made of the same material 
as the cloak, combined with 
satin. A great number of 
these will be found on page 


VEY 
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Pompapour PAateror. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. III. 
Figs. 11-15. P ; 





Crocuet Cover oF Foor-Sroot. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 60, 


LEAF AND Figure 


FRincrE For Foor- 
FoR Foort-Stroot. 











Unpine Pateror. 
For pattern see Stemest, 


_Eorypice Pavetor. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, 
XIIL., Figs, 3 ’ 


ANTOINETTE PaLeTot.—Back. 


405. Coat-sleeves are. still 
mostly worn, though not so 
close as those of the winter ; 
flowing sleeves, however, are 
frequently seen, as well as 
sleeveless paletots. Ina word, 
the spring styles cover so wide 
a ground that no lady needs 
to go outside the fashion in 
order to find something be- 
coming. 


Fout-Btod with Crochet 


rT. 

Mareriars: Black knit- 
ting wool, violet wool, black 
beads, black oil-cloth, gray 
linen, hair or moss. 

The crochet cover of this 
cushion consists of eight sin- 
gle sections. The foundation 
is worked of black wool in a 
kind of Tunisian stitch, and 
is ornamented with crochet 
dentated stripes, rosettes, and 
leaves of violet wool. Fig. 
69 gives the form of one of 





ANTOINETTE PALETOT.—FRONT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 16-21. 
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the eight sections of the foundation. Begin each 








part on the under side and crochet on a found 
tion of the requisite length, backward and for- 
ward, as follows: 
lst round of the pattern row.—Make a loop 
out of every foundation stitch ; throw the thread 
around after each loop. 
2d (return) round of the pattern row.—Take 
each together jf a thread (made 


we Ist ne gia | pattern row 


make a loop in each loopof the last round. In 
this manner work each of the eight sections of 
thecfou at the beginning and 
proportion shown by the 


follows: * 5 ch. (chain stitch); then, passing 
over the last of these, 3 sc. (single crochet) in 
the following 3 stitches. Repeat from * until 
the notched stripe has reached the length of the 
sloping side; crochet back on this 1 sc. in the 
next ch. between 2 points, 4 ch., and passing 
over the last of these 3 sc. in the remaining ch. 
then 1 sc. in the same ch. between 2 points in 
which the former sc. was taken. Repeat from 
»* to the end of the notched stripe. ‘This fin- 
ishes the stripe whereof the illustration shows a 
full-sized section. The leaf-like figure in the 
middle of each part of the foundation is worked 
as follows. Begin with the lower end of the 
stem, and’ crochet for that 4 ch. ; then the first 
leaf of 2 ch., 7 p. (picots) each of 3 ch., and 1 
sc. in the first of the 3 ch.; join the last p. to 
the first p. of the row with a sl. (slip stitch) by 
which the picot row is joined in a round; and on 
this crochet back, in each ch, in which a loop 
was taken in forming the picots; 1 sc. ; then in 
the 2 ch. at the beginning of the leaf2 sl. ‘This 
finishes the leaf, which is shown of the full size 
in the illustration. Crochet 7 ch., then again a 
leaf, 7 ch., a leaf. Having finished this leaf, 
which forms the end of the branch, crochet 7 sl. 
in the next 7 ch. of the stem, then again a leaf, 
and again 7 sl. in the following 7 ch. ; next the 
last leaf, after which slip stitches in the remain- 
ing ch. of the stem. One of these branches is 
sewed on each section of the foundation, as shown 
in the illustration ; the middle of each leaf is fin- 
ished by a few beads which imitate the middle 
veining. Now join from the back the sloping 
sides of the eight sections of the foundation, and 
ornament the outer edge with rosettes as shown 
in the pattern. For each of these rosettes work 
first a circular foundation, which must count 4 
rounds of single crochet. On this foundation 
crochet, beginning at the centre, 4 rows of pi- 
cots, as follows. Work first 1 sl. in the upper 
vein of the first stitch of the first round of the 
foundation; then 1 p., composed of 3 ch., then 
1 sl. in the first of the 3 ch.; in the upper vein 
of the second following sc., 1 p.; 1 sl. in the 
upper vein of the second following stitch, etc. 
In the outer row of the rosette the sl. which 
comes between each 2 picots must be worked at 
once in both parallel flat veins of each stitch. 
The centre of each rosette is finished by a large 
black bead. 

Having sewed the rosettes around the outer 
part of the cushion, border the edge with a cro- 
chet fringe, which is shown of the full size in the 
illustration. For this make first a foundation of 
a length corresponding to the circumference of 
the cover: > crochet 3 sl. in the next 3 founda- 
tion stitches, 2 ch. ; 5 times alternately 1 p. (2 
ou, 1 sl., in the first), 1 ch., then back on the 
picot row 2 sl. separated by a p. in every ch. ly- 
ing between 2 p. of the preceding row; 2 sl. in 
the 2 ch. at the beginning of the double picot 
row. From > repeat. 

The cover, being finished, is now put on a 
gray linen cushion of the requisite form and size, 
tilled with hair or moss, and covered on the 
bottom with oil-cloth. Sew through the centre 
of the cushion with coarse twine, so that it shall 
be drawn into the shape shown in the illustra- 
tion, and cover the stitches with a crochet ro- 
kette, 





THE BEST THING SAID 
TO-NIGHT. 


Anovunp the fire, past midnight, when the girls 
Were sleeping, let us hope their beauty-sleep, 

In nests of delicate fragrance, there remained 
Just two or*three to smoke that last cigar 

And taste the sweet o' the night. Quoth one of us, 
Knocking the white ash indolently off, 
Lest it should fall upon his lounging-coat 
Like sudden snow upon a purple moor, 
“* What was the beet thing said to-night?” 
Of tulk succeeded: one man's epigram, 
Another's pretty speech to Isauri, 

The wild young poet's lyric oratory 
Half-way ‘twixt the Agora and Colney Hatch, 
The impromptu in the style of Vivian Grey 
About Disracci—these and fifty more 

The men discussed until discussion yawned 
And the last seltzer quenched the last cigar, 
And every body went to bed. But I, 

I knew full well the best thing said that night, 
When she who wore the buds of cyclamen 
Stood in the odorous twilight "mid the flowers, 
While a caressing spray of some white bloom 
Over her roxe-flushed shoulder fell. I knew, 
And wrote it down on a Vitellian leaf— 

4 little tablet for love's lusive rhyme. 

Who will, may read. 


A flow 


L 
O darling eyelids’ delicate droop! 
O little sweet mouth, so red, so pure! 
There in the twilight while I stoop, 
Beautifal Amorer looks demure. 
There's a word to whisper: who can guess? 
Will it be No, sweet? Will it be Ves? 


IL. 
Listen the flowers that word to learn 
Which the little sweet mouth might say to me; 
Faintly it flutters the fairy fern: 
What will it be? O what will it be? 
Under the gleam in those eyes of light 
As she says the best thing aaid to-night! 


varies in different nations. 
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THE MOUTH. 


S far as appearance is concerned, it does 
not matter much what shape the male 
mouth may have, as, with the present style of 
wearing the mustache and beard, little of it can 
be seen. In the smooth face of woman, how- 
ever, the form of the mouth has a great deal to 
do with its beauty or ugliness. The standard 
of taste in regard to this, as to other features, 
The African not 
only prefers the flat nose, but the blubber lip, 
and Mungo Park, when traveling on the banks 
of the Niger, overheard a conclave of negro na- 
tive matrons discussing the possibility of there 
being in any part of the world a woman capa- 
ble of kissing such a shriveled mouth as his 
European one. F rightful, however, as were 
his thin lips, this did not prevent the African 
maiden from moistening them in their agony 
of fevered thirst with a draught of water from 
her refreshing gourd. Such was the triumph 
of woman’s tenderness that it even overcame 
her natural disgust. 

Though we are far from admiring the Afri- 
can mouth, we consider a certain fullness of the 
lips essential to female loveliness. ‘The thin 
lip, making no show of a ruddy succulence, 
seems to indicate, with a meagreness and acrid- 
ity of blood, a cold and sour disposition; and 
we are not surprised to read that the shrewish 
Xantippe, the incompatible spouse of Socrates, 
was lean-mouthed, 

The most lovable of months is given to the 
bride by Suckling in his Ballad on a Wedding: 
‘Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compared to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly.” 


All the poets—and they are supposed to have 
the nicest sensibility to female as to other beau- 
ty—agree in bestowing a certain fullness and 
redness upon the lips of their ideal loves. The 
expanding rose-bud is, as is well known, the 
traditional comparison : 
“Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth.” 

The more the line of the upper-lip resembles 
the form of the classical bow the more closely it 
approaches the ideal of beauty. This potent 
weapon of Apollo and Cupid, in fact, was mod- 
eled from the curve of the mouth, and sym- 
bolizes, in the eloquence of the one and the 
love of the other, the power of words, whether 
whispered in the ear of affection or thundered 
forth to the sympathy of a multitude. 

There is no art potent enough to give the 
beauty of symmetry which nature may have re- 
fused to the lips, If they become unnaturally 
pale, more or less rouge mixed with beeswax 
will give them a deceitful and temporary gloss 
of nature. To this daubing our fashionable 
dames are constantly obliged to resort, for their 
exhausting lives of dissipaticin impoverish and 
decolorize the blood, and the effect is apparent 
at once in the blanched lip. A frequent usage, 
however, of the lip salve, as it is ingeniously 
called, but which is merely a red pigment in 
disguise, soon so inflames, thickens, and rough- 
ens, and gives such a peculiar tint to the mouth, 
that it has the look of the shriveled, purplish 
one of a sick negress, ‘The habit of biting the 
lips soon destroys any grace of form they may 
have originally possessed. Madame de Pompa- 
dour, while lamenting the decay of her charms, 
confessed that she first began to spoil at the 
mouth, She had early acquired the habit of 
biting her lips in order to conceal her emotion. 
“At thirty years,” says an historian, ‘“ her 
mouth had lost all its striking brilliancy.” She, 
too, began at a very early period to touch her- 
self up with that paint so fatal to the duration 
of facial charms, and at court only dared to 
show herself by candle-light. 

The mouth, supplied with a number of mus- 
cles quick to act at the vaguest command of the 
will, is very expressive of the disposition. There 
is one little one against whose action we would 
put our young damsels on their guard. It is 
the same as that which turns up the nostril at 
the least emotion of pride, envy, or disgust. It 
also at the same time, for it is connected with 
the mouth, pulls up its upper lip. The effect 
of the frequent exercise of all muscles of the 
face is to give a permanent expression accord- 
ing to the direction of their action, This is 
more marked in that of the mouth and nose, 
called by the ancients the musculus superbus, or 
proud muscle. If our pretty girls desire to 

grow old gracefully we would advise them to 
be chary of the use of this tell-tale messenger, 
for if his services should be often availed of, he 
will be sure to turn up the nose and lip in per- 
manent disgust of his functions. It is the most 
distinctive and repulsive sign of an envious old 





maid or any other ill-tempered person. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Bucy Fessamine. 


Y DEAR LUCY,—You must excuse the 

freedom of an old man, since it does not 
signify want of respect, but the most earnest 
interest in you and your welfare, It is my habit 
to stroll aboat the city, a student of manners, 
observing all the new-comers, as well as the old 
residents, and seeing what hints I may drop to 
help them. In fact, I am not unlike the police- 
men who used to jump upon the cars as they 
cameinto town—and perhaps still jump—to offer 
their services to the strangers, to tell them how 
to go to Barnum’s or to Broadway, and to warn 
them against the friendliness of unknown per- 
sons whom they might encounter in horse-cars 
and omnibuses, The guardians of the peace 
reminded travelers that they had now reached 
a place in which they must be upon the most 
constant watch against sharpers of every kind— 
the great capital of fraud and falsehood, where 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 

My dear Lucy, it is precisely so that I wish 
towarn you. When you lately arrived in town 
from your pleasant country home at the West, 
the dream of your youth was fulfilled. All your 
life you had heard of New York, and you longed 
to see it, as the good people in the country, of 
whom we read in old English plays and novels, 
used to long for London. I saw you upon your 
arrival, although I was quite invisible to you, 
and when I heard papa call for the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel coach, I knew who had insisted upon going 
to that delightful and fashionable house. And 
here let me say to your father, and to all other 
respectable gentlemen from the interior, that, 
they choose wisely when they choose the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel; for it is in the hands of a skill- 
ful and self-respecting management, which had 
the wisdom, out of regard to the comfort of its 
guests, to turn the gentlemen of the evening 
gold-room out of doors, The gentlemen of the 
evening gold-room, my dear Lucy, are a noisy 
crew of gamblers from Wall Street, who insist- 
ed upon turning the Fifth Avente Hotel into 
a Bedlam every evening, and the proprietors 
presently expelled them from the house. ‘Then, 
with the malice of professional gamesters, they 
resolved to ruin what they could not rule, and 
swore horrible vengeance against the hotel. So 
I say to your father, that if he wishes to put up 
at a house which is not infested by gamblers, 
and whose peculiar praise is that that reckless 
and unprincipled class are hostile to it, let him 
come, and advise his neighbors and friends to 
come, to the Fifth Avenue. As for you, my 
dear, you know, and I know, that you begged 
him to come there, because you knew it was in 
the midst of every thing gay and fashionable 
and delightful; because you knew, from the 
most careful consideration of all that you had 
heard and read, that you could sit at its win- 
dows and see the huge city in every form pass 
by, as the Prince of Wales reviewed from its 
balcony the firemen’s torch-light procession. 

It is not very far from that pleasant hotel to 
the Opera-house and the theatres, as you at 
once proceeded to discover. I accompanied 
you, still invisible, when you went upon the first 
evening to the Opera, upon the second to Wal- 
lack’s. I was your unknown cavalier when you 
made papa promenade with you up and down 
the Avenue; and I watched your eager eyes 
and fancied your ardent mind studying every 
object that was fashionable and fine. You saw 
the shining carriages, the bedizened drivers, the 
velvet and silken ladies inside. Not a bonnet, 
however invisible to papa’s eyes and mine, es- 
caped you. Not a new garment, nor a new 
wrinkle in an old one, nor the tie of a ribbon, 
nor the fall of a feather, eluded your sentinel 
eyes. Your first walk assured you what I 
might have walked a hundred times without 
discovering, that the queen color of the mo- 
ment is a soft Metternich green. The sanguin- 
ary splendors of Solferino and Magenta with 
which the Avenue was wont to blaze but a very 
few years ago are now as absurdly old-fashioned 
as the genius of Louis Napoleon compared with 
that of Bismarck. Indeed, to speak truly, I 
doubt, my dear Lucy, if a young poet regards 
the poem of a rising rival with such absorbing 
attention as that with which you apprehended 
every point in every toilette that passed you 
upon your promenade. Do you remember 
what the policeman said? No, you are right— 
he said nothing, but asked you if he could be 
of service. But do you remember why he was 
there? ‘To put you on your guard. Beware, 
he said or suggested, beware of sharpers who 
will pick your pockets, But, my dear Lucy, 
what if he had said, beware of sharpers who 
will pluck away your simplicity and peace ? 

At the Opera I beheld you scarcely regard- 
ing the stage, but busily looking at the aud- 
ience. Your eyes clung at last:to a gay clus- 
ter of richly-dressed persons, and I saw you 
asking papa who they could be. I doubt if 
papa knew that it was Mrs. Tilbury and her 
party. But it was; and they chatted, and 
smiled, and bowed, and were very gracious and 
sparkling to the gentlemen with white cravats 
and familiar manners, who fluttered around 
them, and hummed, and skipped, and slid 
away. How carefully you watched them, dear 
Lucy; aow they seemed to you princes and 





princesses of quite another sphere; how you 





thought no joy could be so transcendent as to 
dress in that way and be so surrounded; and 
how your imagination dwelt upon it and softly 
colored the vision with rosy hues of exquisite 
delight, even as poor Cinderella, sitting by the 
kitchen-fire, dreamed of the magnificent princes 
dancing with her sisters in pearls and diamonds. 
And did you think of the policeman and his si- 
lent warning against sharpers and confidence 
people ? 

Why, my dear Lucy, do you think that there 
are no confidence people but those who ride in 
the cars, and those who sell brass watches for 
gold in Peter Funk's auction-room, and those 
who pick your pockets in the street? I rath- 
er think papa would willingly compromise by 
letting you lose all the money he gave you 
when you came to town, if he could have 
saved your peace of mind. You and your 
friends and neighbors living every where in 
the country, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of you, constantly try to model your lives 
upon what you suppose to be the lives and 
manners of a certain class of persons whom 
your foolish little fancies depict as the fashion- 
able people of New York. Why, my dear, look 
atit. Here is Mr. Tilbury, who comes to town 
from the country and makes a great deal of 
money; and Mrs. Tilbury, who was precisely 
you, a dear little Lucy from the country, when 
she began as Tilbury’s wife, managing and 
economizing for him, but who now begins to 
buy fine dresses, and to drive in her carriage, 
and to live in a sumptuous house, and to hire a 
train of servants. She goes to Europe, and 
when she returns all her dresses come from 
Paris, and they come constantly, and they are 
of all kinds, provided only that they are the 
most expensive. 

On the other side of the Opera-house was 
Mrs. Stanhope, who is another of the same kind, 
and who will not be behind Mrs, Tilbury, and 
Mrs, Stanhope spends, and Mrs. Stanhope has 
wonderful dresses, and laces, and jewelry; and 
Mrs. Stanhope shines at the Opera, and gives 
marvelous lunches, and breakfasts, and Ger- 
mans. Mrs, Tilbury comes out with a silver 
dinner-service, and Mrs. Stanhope tops it with 
gold. Mrs. Stanhope suddenly extinguishes 
Mrs. Tilbury with a splendid set of rubies; 
Mrs. Tilbury retorts by crushing Mrs. Stanhope 
with a necklace of opals, for which the Green 
Vaults of Dresden might have been robbed. 
These ridiculous women pelt each other with 
diamonds and pearls, with gold and silver dish- 
es, with old laces and new velvets. They 
throw extravagant dinners and exquisite sup- 
pers at each other. They dare each other with 
the lowness of their dresses and the license of 
their manners, ‘They excel in nothing but 
mad extravagance, and if they merely harmed 
themselves by their absurd conduct, a man 
might be only a little merry and a great deal 
sorry; but when they ruin others, when the 
poisonous frenzy reaches away out to Lucy Jes- 
samine, a simple-hearted girl in the country, 
and she begins to sigh to do as Mrs. Tilbury 
does and as Mrs. Stanhope does, a man becomes 
indignant, and begins to look upon these wo- 
men more as criminals than as fools. 

Now, my dear Lucy, the fine and fashionable 
society of which you read, and to which you 
constantly look, and by whose fancied manners 
you regulate your own, and give yourself those 
ludicrous airs in your native village, is Mrs. 
Tilbury and Mrs. Stanhope. Of course every 
body in it is not like those women. They have 
a crowd of futile imitators; and even those who 
are not like them, and who do not like them, 
still feel their influence, and find it hard to pro- 
test. ‘They do not refuse to visit Mrs. Tilbury, 
and are not ashamed to invite Mrs, Stanhope. 
But until they do, they will pay the penalty. 
Until Mrs. Stanhope’s extravagance and Mrs. 
Tilbury’s rivalry of it, are treated as no less ab- 
surd, and vulgar, and immoral than the bad 
manners of the Jardin Mabille and the life of | 
the demi-monde, just so long, as I tell all my 
married friends in town, their household ex- 
penses will be frightful; just so long Mrs. Til- 
bury will make them give the most ruinous par- 
ties, and Mrs. Stanhope will force them to buy 
the most costly jewels. When sensible people 
declare their independence of these women, and 
refuse to throw money away because this fast 
firm of ‘Tilbury and Stanhope insist upon squan- 
dering it, we shall have better manners and bet- 
ter morals, and it will not require a fortune to 
live in the city. 

Now, my dear Lucy, is it worth while for you 
to suppose such people princes and princesses, 
and to long to enjoy the life they live? I as- 
sure you that the life of this class of fashionable 
people in New York is neither so elegant, so 
tasteful, so witty, so fascinating, nor half so 
cheap as that of the demi-monde in Paris, from 
which it is copied. You might as well long to 
drink salt-water as to desire this life. The 
more you drink, the more unsatisfied and the 
more horribly thirsty you are. Ah me! and if 
you knew how the men who encourage these 
women to be “fast” speak of them when they 
are so! If you could only imagine how a man 
despises a woman who suffers him to insult her 
by the least word or act! I believe my indig- 
nation and contempt are lost in pity when I see 
Mrs. Tilbury and Mrs. Stanhope dressing, and 
dining, and dancing, and supping to pique each 
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other, and please a set of young fools who laugh 
at them. ~ 
My dear Lucy Jessamine, if you must have 
idols, choose any but these. 
Your faithful friend, 
An OLp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SACQUES, PELISSES, AND MANTILLAS. 


LACK faille, or unwatered moiré, is an ele- 

gant fabric much used for sacques and man- 
tles. It is more lustrous than gros grain, and 
thicker and richer. A better gloss is given to 
gros grain this season, which not only improves 
it in appearance, but will, it is said, prevent it 
from turning rusty and_brown, as black corded 
silks are so apt todo. Plain taffeta, with a glis- 
tening smooth surface, is not used. 

We have spoken before of the fancy pleated 
trimmings introduced this spring. Later importa- 
‘ions display them in new arrangements. ‘There 
ace reversed pleats with a button on each end; 
quilled pleats with piping in the centre ; and frills 
with the narrow pleats all turned one way and 
secured at both edges. Bias folds, inserted 
points, cross-cut bands, piping, flutings, ruffles, 
rosettes, and butterfly bows, and an endless va- 
riety of hand-made ornaments have been pro- 
vided to take the place of passementerie and the 
long time favorite jet. Laces, fringe, tassels, 
and a small bead of crocheted silk are also used 
in profusion. 

It is scarcely possibie to find any two garments 
shaped precisely alike—but basquines and half- 
ficting jackets predominate. Very few loose pale- 
tots are seen. French garments are either fitted 
to the form or left slightly loose and confined at 
the waist with a belt and sash. ‘The fronts are 
longer than the back, with square mantilla ends, 
or they are rounded and crossed on the waist like 
atichu. The back is made short, to disclose the 
skirt en paniers, and the sides are frequently 
open and filled in with lace. Another pretty 
style has the fronts pointed and lapped, with both 
points visible, as in the engraving of the ‘* Undine” 
on another page. 

Pelisses are buttoned down the entire front in 
a straight row, or are double-breasted, with a 
pointed lap on the left, and fastened diagonally 
down the skirt. ‘They are smooth at the shoul- 
ders, and belted in at the waist. ‘The skirts are 
looped up at the sides. ‘The coat-sleeve is almost 
the only one used in imported patterns. 

The scaf mantilla without sleeves is a most 
novel garment. It is light and cool, and pe- 
culiarly appropriate for muslin and_ grenadine 
dresses that are easily rumpled. The cut we 
give represents square fronts, but it is also made 
with lapped scarf ends like a fichu. 

Of all the new styles introduced this season 
the Wattean seems to have met with most favor. 
It has already been described and illustrated in 
the Bazar, and we give another engraving of it 
this week. ‘The peculiarity of this stylish wrap- 
ping consists in the fold at the back, which may 
be either one wide box-pleat, or two or even 
three smaller ones. 

The old-fashioned mantilla falling low off the 
shoulders, with long, square, scarf like fronts, is 
again revived. ‘This is graceful and cool for 
summer wear, and may be made of the material 
of the dress for short suits. 

A pelisse of black faille, reaching almost to 
the knee, is slightly loose, to be worn with a belt 
and sash. ‘The front is lapped on the left breast, 
and diagonally down the skirt. ‘The trimming 
is alternate points of silk and satin inserted at 
the edge. Butterfly bows are along the outline 
of the front and on the shoulder. Epaulets of 
thread lace over the coat-sleeve. A rosette is at 
the back of the belt and at the ends of the sash. 
Price ‘$125. 

The handsomest Watteau we have seen is 
marked $250. It is of heavy faille, trimmed 
with wide Maltese lace, in a pattern of pointed 
leaves, with a tassel between each point. The 
heading is a honey-comb of satin and faille. A 
wide box-pleat hangs loose from the neck, form- 
ing the fullness of the skirt. A belt passes be- 
neath the back through the side-seams, and holds 
the full front in place. A Pompadour square 
bertha is outlined by the trimming. Vandyked 
points at the neck. Coat-sleeves with lace cuff, 
Large crocheted buttons up the entire front, 
The skirt is looped at the sides and held by but- 
tons. 

A very stylish basquine is short and tight be- 
hind wiih loose rounded fronts confined by a 
belt. A lirge square of thread lace forms the 
side-pieces under the arms. ‘The back is slashed 
to imitate short sashes, ‘The pretty but expens- 
ive trimming is made of thread lace, put on in 
box-pleats, with a satin button and loop of piping 
on each pleat. ‘The belt is covered with this lace 
quilling. Bullion fringe on the fronts. Price 
$110. 

The short huzzar jacket is tight-fitting and 
jaunty, and suitable for slender persons. It is 
square in front and short, but slopes off to a round- 
er back, which is pleated into the waist. Narrow 
folds beginning at the neck describe a Zouave front 
and are finished behind with a rosette and sash. 
Round medallions of silk braid are set on be- 
tween narrow folds for trimming. <A rosette and 
sash at the waist. Price $60. 

A mantilla scarf, decidedly the noveity of the 
season, is without sleeves. ‘The scarf fronts lap 
like a fichu. The back is short and square. 
Four rows of piping, and a wide fall of guipure 
lace surround it. ‘The loops of the sash are 
above the belt, while the ends fall below the skirt. 
Price $100. f 

A kind of Talma paletot is of French faille. 


There are no sleeves to this garment, but long ; 


square wings like flowing sleeves fall over the 
arm. A box-pleat, narrow at the neck, grad- 





turned back en revers and “aced with violet silk. 
‘The trimming is a cross-cut band of faille, piped 
with satin on both sides. At the edge a fringe 
is formed of flat silk braid, ornamented with cro- 
chet beads and bullion tassels. Price $100. 

A polonaise is tight-fitting, yet worn with a 
belt. The right side of the skirt is turned back 
to form revers. A low-necked bertha is fastened 
on the left shoulder by a rosette. ‘The sash ends 
are trimmed with satin to form a beautiful effect. 
Loose coat-sleeves. Price $90. 

A gros grain mantilla is rounded in the back 
with square tabs in front. It falls low off the 
shoulder. A fluted ruffle of the same surrounds 
it. Price $30. 

Graceful burnous scarfs with mantilla fronts, 
all woul, are worn in honey-comb patterns in gay 
solid colors and in cashmere stripes on a white 
ground for evening mantles. A deep fringe sur- 
rounds them, and a silk cord and tassel, in which 
all the colors of the burnous are blended, is tied 
at the throat. Plain checks, black and white, or 
blue and black, are shown for morning wear and 
for extra carriage wraps. Prices range from $16 
to $18. 

INDIA CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


The one article of feminine apparel that is in 
no danger of ever being discarded by fashion is an 
Indian shawl. In our fickle climate there is 
scarcely a month of the year in which they may 
not be called into requisition, and as an heir- 
loom they are as much prized as gems. ‘The 
most elegant velvets are cut up into cloaks that 
will only present a stylish appearance one sea- 
son, or else they are made into circulars or loose 
shapes with an eye to remodeling them, so that 
when the velvet is new the style is bad, and only 
when the material is worn are they made into the 
prevailing mode. But an Indian cashmere is al- 
ways fashionable, and the ambition to possess one 
of these marvels of Oriental luxuriance is not to 
be wondered at and is scarcely to be considered 
a vanity. 

If a lady investigates the subject she will learn 
that, notwithstanding the popular conviction, 
there is no such material as camel's hair made 
into shawls. ‘The fleece of the cashmere goat is 
the material used, and the embroidery is done in 
small scraps so beautifully needle-worked togeth- 
er that it is difficult to find the joins. The hand- 
somest shawls are of course those that are most 
nearly covered with embroidery. A small, plain 
centre is, however, necessary, as the embroid- 
ered part is too thick to fold pleasantly about the 
neck, Calcutta shawls are preferred to those 
made in Delhi and Bombay, as the colors are 
better blended, and the cashmere surface more 
thoroughly worked up. Some shawls shown us 
were so drawn and puckered by the embroidery 
as to entirely destroy their beauty. The surface 
should be perfectly smooth. 

Plain shawls with India borders are often ar- 
ranged in America by cutting long shawls that 
are found to be unsalable into borders for squares 
of cashmere. In this case the figures of the bord- 
er run around the shawls, while in those made 
in India the palm leaves are pointed toward the 
centre, the figures at the corners are symmetric- 
al, and the colors are delicately but gradually 
shaded from the outer to the inner edge of the 
border. ‘This may also be easily detected from 
the fact that American borders are chain stitched 
or embroidered on to the centres, while those 
from India are connected by needle-work so well 
done and intricate that it seems to be woven. 

The brilliantly-colored shawls with a great deal 
of bright Magenta in them are favorites in Paris, 
but have never been admired here. One square 
shawl shown us is valued at $2509. ‘There are 
many long shawls at that price, but a small square 
so expensive is seldom seen. It is said that 
India houses reserve those shawls that are of 
most perfect styles and coloring for this market. 
A long shaw] was sold here this season for $4000 : 
but those that find the readiest sale range from 
$500 to $2000. 

WALKING SUITS. 

A silk serge suit of the invisible green shade 
called ‘‘ dying frog” is made with a Watteau 
sacque, the skirt looped at the side, and trimmed 
with folds and chenille fringe. ‘The Metternich 
bonnet, with large crown and diadem front, is 
made of the material of the dress. ‘The but- 
toned boots are also of serge. Kid gloves of 
the same shade, with silver studs on the back. 

A light silk suit marked $110 is of narrow 
black and white stripes. On the lower skirt are 
three bias frills, bound on each edge, and sewn 
on an inch apart from each other. A narrow 
ruffle is left for a heading, and the sewing is 
concealed by a gray satin piping. A loose po- 
lonaise forms an upper skirt, which has a short 
square apron front, rounding toward the back. 
Three rows of piping trim the front. The back 
is bordered with a bias frill. A Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu worn over this is trimmed with pip- 
ing and a ruffle. Coat-sleeves with deep cuff 
simulated by trimming. 

A stylish suit of gray woolen serge, with a silk 
diagonal reps, has a plain under-skirt with an 
over-skirt made en paniers. Of the six widths 
in the upper skirt only the front one and those 
each side of it are gored. ‘The three full back 
widths are almost as long as the under-skirt, 
and are caught up in a large panier puff by a 
draw -string extending across from the side- 
seams. ‘lhe gored front breadths are cut out 
in deep points. The paletot is short in the back, 
with long rounded fronts, crossed on the breast 
with the two lapped ends visible. A belt and 
sash ends at the side. The paletot, upper skirt, 
and coat-sleeves are trimmed with fringe and 
satin folds. Price $100. Material is furnished 
for the waist. 


VARIETIES. 





An elegant wedding dress just completed is of | 


white satin. ‘The trained skirt is two and a half 


ually widens to the end of the back, where it is | yards at the back, and one yard and an eighth in 


front. Around the skirt at the edge is a ruche 
of white Malines. ‘The tulle of this ruche is 
double, and made so full that eight yards are 
quilled to form one of the trimming. A deep 
court train is outlined by a ruche of the same 
width. And a narrower trimming defines an 
apron front, from which it falls into three round- 
ed sashes. Bouquets of orange flowers are on 
the sashes. Low round corsage with Grecian 
folds of Lyons tulle on the bust beneath which is 
a fall of point d'Alengon headed by a thick satin 
quilling. Short puffed sleeves of reversed folds 
of satin with a ruche and orange flowers. ‘The 
veil of tulle reaches almost to the end of the train, 
and is bordered with a wide ruche. Orange 
flowers form a tiara, with sprays drooping over 
the chignon. 

This dress is to be worn over a ‘‘ lace” hoop 
skirt with a pannier bustle. The price of these 
elegant skirts ranges from $18 to $22. 

A very elaborate night-dress, shown us as part 
of a bridal outfit, is a loose Gabrielle of French 
nansook with a pointed yoke entirely formed of 
square medallions of Valenciennes alternating 
with others of needle-work. There are tiny ap- 
pliqué figures of embroidery on the lace. This 
trimming is extended in vandykes down each 
side of the front, forming diamonds of solid lace 
when the garment is fastened. Diamonds of 
Valenciennes are up the outer seam of the coat- 
sleeve. Chemise and drawers are made en suite. 

A breakfast suit of sheer cambric is a shoit 
sacque over the trained petticoat that is worn 
beneath the wedding dress. Valenciennes lace 
and fine needle-work are arranged in waving shells 
around the skirt. 

‘Thanks are due to Madame Diepen; GEORGE 
A. Hearn; A. 'T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp 
& Taxtor. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue Parisian beau monde has a sensation that 
meets its most fastidious taste; and so Parisian! 
Lord Rapstock, a peer of high degree, only 30 
years old, is preaching, evenings, in the Ameri- 
can and Wesleyan chapels, and once a week ad- 
dresses a fashionable assembly in the elegant 
drawing-room of Lady CowrPer. He belongs to 
the Plymouth brethren (not an offshoot of 
Brooklyn), a people who do not recognize the 
need of any ordained ministry—every Christian, 
in their view, being called to preach according 
to his gifts and opportunity. 

—Lord Carrys is the first Irishman who has 
ever held the office of Lord Chancellor of En- 
gland, and he attains it at a much younger age 
than any of his predecessors since the time 
of Lord Harpwicke. Lord C. is 49 years old; 
at 33 he went to Parliament; at 37 was made 
Queen’s Counsel; at 39 was appointed Solicitor- 
General, in which capacity he showed great abil- 
ity and eloquence; at 47 became Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and now reaches the highest judicial posi- 
tion in Great Britain at 49. He has faithfully 
fought and fairly won his way to this distin- 
guished honor. 

—Our principal admiral, Farragut, has had 
a very gracious reception from the Pope. The 
throned monarchs of the Old World have given 
FARRAGUT such receptions and honors as were 
never before given to the most distinguished of 
sailor-men. 

—For the especial delectation of our lady 
readers we copy the following description of 
what was worn by Queen VICTORIA at the first 
drawing-room (March 12) she has held since the 
death of Prince ALBERT: 

‘*The Queen wore a black moire antique dress 
with train trimmed with crape and jet, and a 
diadem of opajs and diamonds over a long white 
crape lisse veil. Her Majesty also wore a neck- 
lace and brooch of opals and diamonds, the 
Riband and Star of the Order of the Garter, and 
the Orders of Victoria and Albert and Louise of 
Prussia. 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
wore a petticoat of white silk, with bouffants of 
tulle veiled in silver and fastened with knots 
of black and gold edged with silver fringe; a 
tunique Marie Antoinette, and corsage of white 
poult de soie, trimmed with silver and volant of 
fine Brussels lace; a train of black poult de soie 
edged with gold and silver fringe; head-dress, 
diamonds, feathers, and veil; ornaments, pearls, 
and diamonds, the Victoria and Albert Order, 
the Order of Catherine of Prussia, and the Dan- 
ish Order.”’ 

—The pleasantest “personal” is that which 
records the good deed of a good woman, such a 
woman as Mrs. HikAM S1BLeEy of Rochester, who 
has given $18,000 to the Episcopal Church of 
North Adams, Massachusetts; or such a one as 
Miss Lockwoop, of Betchworth, England, who 
has given $140,000 to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

—Joun G. Saxe, who writes and says more 
witty things than any other American poet, is 
about to have the honor of a new and complete 
edition of his poems published by TickNorR & 
Fre_ps—something of the style of the Farring- 
ford Tennyson. It will contain several lyrics 
of a kind in which Mr. Saxe excels; also cer- 
tain serious pieces, exhibiting, if that be possi- 
ble, greater merit than is shown in his humor- 
ous and satirical writings. It is pleasing to know 
that Governor 8. is enjoying capital health. He 
is spoken of as a possible candidate for the va- 
cant mission to Russia. It is to be hoped he will 
decline. Ross BROWNE is going to China, and we 
couldn’t get along nicely with both away. 

—ADELINA PatTTI seems to be singing in Paris 
and the provinces with greater applause than 
ever. The quidnuncs have ceased to gossip about 
her marriage with the Marquis DE Cavx, which, 
the Bazer can tell them, is only postponed, not off. 

—BADGER, a Boston artist, has received a ver- 
itable compliment. A picture he had painted 
of one of those incredibly opulent men who are 
only found in Boston was taken home and placed 
against the wall. The Newfoundland dog came 
in, saw his master’s portrait, gazed at it a mo- 
ment, wagged his tail with an expression of 
recognition and delight, and then walked up 
and kissed the ‘‘ counterfeit presentment.” 

—There are three prominent gentlemen each 
engaged in preparing a Life of General GRantT— 
Mr. C. A. Dana, of the Sun, Mr. ALBERT D. Ricu- 
ARDSON, and the Hon. H. C. Demine, of Con- 
necticut, who, when in Congress, was very influ- 


ential in procuring the passage of the bill creat- 
ing the office of General. Those who have seen 
his manuscript speak of it as being written with 
great power. Meanwhile, Colonel Apam Ba- 
DEAU’S “‘ Life’’ of the General has what the horse- 
people call a fine ‘‘send-off,”’ and is rapidly find- 
ing its way to thie people. 

—Mr. Dickens is of opinion that his audience 
at New Haven was the most appreciative he has 
read to in America. 

—There is one gentleman who has been a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons for 48 years con- 
secutively—Lord Hotnam. He is, therefore, 
the “father,” if not the grandfather, of ‘“ the 
House.”’ 

—Lo.a Montez, who rests from “life’s fitful 
fever” in Greenwood, where a plain marble stone 
in which “ Exiza GILBERT” is cut gives her real 
name, has a son, who has just resigned a distin- 
awa ad agp in the Bavarian army, having 
inherited a considerable fortune—from the ex- 
King of Bavaria, perhaps. 

—ARTHUR HELps, the gentleman who helps 
the Queen in her literary work, is a widower, 
fifty-four, short and spare, and has one daughter; 
is an opulent gentleman, having much mine and 
land in Wales. Good old ‘tunity, ete. 

—The lady-readers ot the Bazar will certainly 
vote Mr. DisRaELI a model Prime Minister. One 
of his very first official acts was to confer a pen- 
sion of $1000 per annum on Lady Brewster, the 
widow of the eminent philosopher. 

—King Tueoporg, who is giving the English 
so much trouble in Abyssinia, is not a reputable 
person, so fur as the use of stimulants is con- 
cerned. He keeps tolerably erect and mild un- 
til about noon; then the man begins to drink 
and soon gets into such a muddle and p:.ssion as 
to make himself quite disgusting to every body 
about him. He is intelligent, courageous, and 
has great force of character; but he will indulge 
in the too frequent crooking of the elbow. 

—Madrid is anxious to hear Miss KELLoa«, at 
the rate of $400 per night, which she declined, 
ou 2ecount of the weather, not the figures. She 
is now visiting among duchesses und gilt-edged 
peuple of that style. 

—Mr. J. Stuart MILL abates nothing of his 
determination to promote, in the British Parlia- 
ment, the rights of women. He has recently 
written to a lady in Michigan, that he has done 
his best, by every influence he possessed, to pro- 
mote the admission of women, not only to po- 
litical, but to all other rights, on the same con- 
ditions as men, and that he intends to persevere 
in so doing. 

—An American gentleman who recently visited 
the great English philosopher, Joun Stuart 
MILL, at his country residence in Avignon, 
France, thus describes that personage as he ap- 
peared in the modest little cottage where most 
of his time is spent: 

“T found myself in what seemed to serve as a 
library to the owner of the house. In an arm- 
chair in front of the fire-place, in which some 
coals were still burning, notwithstanding the 
warm Spring sunshine without, there sat, with 
a cat purring at his feet, the well-known form 
of Mr. MILL. He_-rose as I entered, welcomed 





me by a cordial shake of the hand, and invited 
me to be seated. Mr. MILL’s figure is of more 
than the average height, but he could hardly be 
called tall. His form is decidedly siender. His 
head impresses one at once as the seut of intel- 
Hong of the highest order and the highest act- 
ivity. The upper portion is very broad, but be- 
low the splendid high forehead the face becomes 
narrow-featured. His eyes are grayish, and not 
— but of a most genial expression. His nose 
is thin and straight, and well proportioned. The 
features run out into a very sharp chin. The 
complexion of the clean-shaved face is rosy, and 
clearly indicative of good health. His voice is 
not strong, but of great clearness, notwithstand- 
ing the delicate and almost womanly gentleness 
of its tones. Mr. Miu is a rather hesitating 
public speaker. His ordinary conversation dis- 
closes the same defect, which is probably the 
result of a long habit of weighing words before 
committing himself to them.” 

—Larl Dersy declines to be made a Duke, but 
Mr. GATHORNE Harpy is to be created a peer of 
high degree. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons will claim his peerage at the close of the 
present session. r. DISRAELI will continue 
plain Mister to the end of his days, glorying, as 
he does, in his ancient lineage, and bousting, in 
a gentlemanly way, that he is the only Cabinet 
Minister, or Premier, England has known who 
ignores a coat of arms. 

—That good man, GEORGE AvuGustvs Sana, 
says that more pretty women promenade Broad- 
way from Canal to Fourteenth Street, than can 
be found on any similar feminine parade ground 
all the world over. That is so. 

—No woman in France has been so much 
written about as the Empress, yet here is an- 
other little sketch, deftly done, that we dare say 
will not be unacceptable to our lady readers : 

“Unlike the French women—who are short 
and dumpy, especially in middle life—the Em- 

ress is queenly in form, tall, slim, and stately. 
Tinlike the French women, whose complexions 
are dark, sallow, and even dingy, the Empress’s 
face is as white as alabaster. Her eye is clear 
but =a her smile captivating; her brow 
gracious. Arrayed in her regal robes she is sim- 
ply magnificent. Every thing about her is in 

eeping. Her taste is unequaled. Every thing 
is in proportion, and one part is suited to the 
other. She knows what will agree with her 
complexion to the exact shade of ribbon. You 
can suggest no alteration in her dress, On state 
occasions when she greets the public eye she 
wears every thing regal and stately that be- 
comes her station. On ordinary occasions her 
dress is very plain, very simple, yet very taking. 
Her hat seems to be the central point of her 
dress. If it is brown or blue, green or crimson, 
her gloves, scarf, ornaments, and apparel corre- 
spond. Her spirits are exuberant, her disposi- 
tion joyous, and she seems disposed to enjoy her 
position. On her last visit to England she waa 





the guest of the Queen. A review was held in 
St. James’s Park in her honor, which she be- 
held from the balcony of Buckingham Palace, in 
company with Victoria and Napoleon, She was 
joyous as aschool-girl. She clasped her hands 
and shouted in her French style like a little girl 
at the grand display. Her buoyancy and glee- 


fulness of manner, not to say frivolity, shocked 

the dignified and sober Queen of England; and 

more than once Victoria laid her hand on the 

shoulder of her fair visitor, and reminded her 

that while such outbursts of feeling were per- 
| fectly natural, they were not regal pr 
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Court-Plaster Case. 
Tus little case, in the form of an envelope, is used for holding court-plaster, 


postage-stamps, etc., and 
ried in the agg oe ‘Take a piece of ribbon 
and a half long, double it in the middle, and work 





Court-PLAsTeR CAsE. 


manner shown in the illustration. 


the advantage of being small enough to be car- 


an inch wide and four inches 
a double row of button-hole 
stitch in white silk across 
the ends and the lower part. 
For the part that turns over, 
double button-hole stitch a 
piece of ribbon, of a corre- 
sponding size, on the back 
of the upper part of the case 
thus formed, cut it out in 
the shape of an envelope, 
and .button-hole stitch the 
edge; also simulating the 
folds of an envelope on the 
ease itself with a row of dou- 
ble button-hole stitch, in the 


Finish with a button on the case and a loop 


HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 











this finishes a rosette of 
the insertion. Now cro- 
chet 2 ch., passing over 2 
stitches, and repeat from 
> till the apron is border- 
ed by a round of such ro- 
settes. On this work an 
open-work de. round as be- 
fore. Finish around the 
neck with a narrow, and 
the other edges with a 
wide lace. The narrow is ° 
worked as follows: in ev- 
ery ch. of the open-work 
de.-round 1 sc. between 
every 2 sc. a picot com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 sc, in 
the first of these 5 ch. 
The wider lace for the 


on the part that folds over. 


Crochet Apron for Girl from two to three Years old. 
The pretty design of 
the foundation and of the lace may also be used for antimacassars and the like. or pattern see Suppl., No. XV., Fig. 67. 


Tis apron is worked in fine white knitting cotton. 


The pattern is given in Fig. 67 of the Supple- 
ment. 

Begin the apron on the under side with a foun- 
dation of suitable length, and work on this, paying 
close attention to the shape, as follows : 

Ist round.—Alternately 1 de. (double crochet), 
1 ch, (chain stitch) passing over one foundation 
stitch. 

2d round,—1 se. (single crochet) in the next ch, 
of the last round; »* 5 ch. 1 de. figure as follows: 
in the second following ch. of the last round 1 de., 
which is to be left half finished, also one finished 
de,—this leaves now two loops on the needle; then 
in the next ch., two half-finished dc., which are 
worked off together with the last of the two loops 
which remained on the needle; then work together 





follows : 


Curip’s Crocuet Apron. ' 





POcKET. 


© remaining part of the edge 
is made in two rounds as 
Ist round.—Al- 
ternately, 1 sc. in the next 
7 stitches of the last round; 
5 ch. passing over 8 stitches of the last round. 





Section oF CHILD’s CrocHET APRON. 


2d round.—1 sc. in the first se. of 

_ the last round, * 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. 
in the middle one of the 7 sc.; 3 ch., 4 sc., each 

. separated by 9 ch. around the ch.-scallop of the 
former round, 3 ch., 1 se. in the middle ch. of the 
open-work de. round which lies between each 7 sc. ; 
8 ch., 3 se. each separated by 5 ch. around the 
ch.-seallop of the first round, and each sc. must 
come between two of the sc. which were first 
worked around the ch.-scallop; 1 sc. in the last 
sc. which was worked in the ch.-scallop. Repeat 
from >. . 

The pocket-flaps are composed of the before- 
mentioned insertion, which consists of a row of 
rosettes surrounded by an open-work de. row. On 
one side of these flaps finish with the narrow, on 

the other side the wide lace. 


the two loops still remaining 
on the needle; this finishes 
the de. figure; now 5 ch. 1 
sc. in the second following 
ch. of the last round. From 
* repeat to the end of the 
round. 

3d round.—In the second 
of the 5 ch. at the beginning 
of the last round 2 de., of 
which the first is only half 
worked, and then worked to- 
gether with the second fin- 
ished stitch; »* 5 ch., 1 sc. 
between the twice two de. of 
the next de.—figure 5 ch., a 
de. —figure as in the second 
round, but in this round cro- 
chet the first 2 de. in the ch. 
before the last, of the five 
lying before the next sc. of 
the last round, and the other 


2 de. in the second ch. after this se. 





Bett witn Tass. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 70. 


Repeat from *. The accompanying illustration 


shows a part of the foundation with insertion and lace of the fall size. 

Having finished the foundation in the given design, work around the sides and upper 
edge, one round sc., working in the loose threads remaining from the foundation work. 
Then work the following insertion: First, a round in open-work dec. like those on the 
under border, widening on the corners as required by the rounding. Work tht follow- 
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ing rosette-round: Begin on 
one of the upper corners of the 
foundation and crochet + in 
the next 3 stitches of the open- 
work de. round, 3 ste. (short 
treble crochet), 2 ch. passing 
over the next 2 stitches of the 
former round ; 1 stc. in the fol. 
lowing stitch of the last round ; 
3 ch., passing over the next 3 
stitches; 1 ste. in the follow- 
ing stitch of the last round. 
Now around the stc. just made 
work three times alternating 5 
ch., 1 sc., then 5 ch., and, go- 
ing backward, 1 sc. in each of 
the 2 ch. which are separated 
by a de. of the round before 
the last, and join the stc. just 
worked around in scallops with 
the stc. lying immediately be- 
fore it; between each of these 
se. 5 ch., then again 5 ch,, and 
also on this next stc., altern- 
ately three times 1 sc., 5 ch. ; 
finally, on the 3 ch. which 


were-worked between the two 


’ 


ste., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch.; 4. 
ING UP PALETOTS, ETC. 








i es are looped up in the 


 companying 
RRANGEMENT FOR Loopr- tions show a simple and 





Bett with Tass. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 70. 


needles, is of brown reps, and is bordered with red silk ribbon. 
inches in length by three in width. 
\ten inches in length by three and a 


Then run a colored velvet 
ribbon through the rosette 
insertion of the pocket-flaps 
and of the border of the 
apron; sew on the flaps, and 
finish with a bow of the rib- 
von as shown in the pattern. 

The shoulder-straps are 
made of the same insertion 
bordered with the wide lace. 
They are run through with 
the velvet ribbon, and sewed 
on the upper edge of the 
apron, then buttoned on the 
sides, on which buttons are 
sewed in the points desig- 
nated by *. 


Knitting-Needle 
Pocket. 

Tuis pocket, which is in- 
tended for holding knitting- 
The original is eight 

For making such a pocket take a piece of stuff 
half inches in breadth, and a piece of black silk of 


the same dimensions for the lining. Both are laid together smoothly, and the ends 


are cross-stitched together with red 
inch, and stitch it in rows one- 
third of an inch apart with red 
silk, thus forming little pockets, 
in which the needles are placed. 
In the same manner add three 
bands, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, which are also stitched on 
lengthwise at the distance of one- 
third of an inch between the rows 
of stitching. The stuff is laid 
over at the upper end at the width 
of three-fourths of an inch, thus 
forming a cover, and is stitched 
with red silk, and furnished with 
button-hole stitched loops. Fin- 
ish the long sides with a ribbon 
binding, and sew on small buttons 
whereby to fasten the pocket. 


Arrangement for Looping 
up Paletots, Dresses, etc. 
Lone cloaks are now often 

looped up in order to 

show more of the dress; 
and paletots and dress- 


The ac- 
illustra- 


same manner, 


silk. Lay the stuff over one end the width of an 
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TRAVELING PALETOT.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs, 51-88, 


ARRANGEMENT FOR LOOPING UP PALETOTS, ETC. 


TRAVELING PALETOT.—BACK, LOOPED UP. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 51-0s. 
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ton is set on each end. A large 

satin button confines the loops in 

the centre, and the edge of the ro- 

sette is finished with small satin 
ints. 

Fig. 5.—This rosette is made of 
black silk-twist and bugles, and may 
be used for trimming sashes, dress- 
es, jackets, etc. (‘The manner of 
crocheting it has been described in 
Harper's Bazar, No. 18, p. 280 and 
281, Black Satin Sash with Crochet 
Rosette.] The centre of this ‘ro- 
sette is formed by a small wheel which, after the crochet work is finished, is sewed 
over with black silk, as shown in the illustration. 


easy way of doing this by means of but- 
tons. In sewing up the seams which 
join the breadths of the dress-skirt or 
paletot, leave open a portion of the , 
seam in order to form the button-holes, @ 
and afterward open the seam and stitch ‘ 
it down on the right side. Then sew 
on the required buttons as shown in the 
| illustration, so that two button-holes 
shall lie under each button. In button- 
ing up the dress, put the button marked 
I backward through the button-hole 
marked 1 and forward through the 
button-hole marked 2. In the same 
manner the button II is brought through the button-holes 3 and 4, and the button 
III through the button-holes 5 and 6,'by which are formed the three folds shown in 
the second illustration. Additional buttons and button-holes may of 
course be furnished each seam if 
desired. 





















































é Fig. 7.—Porntep TRIMMING. 
Fig. 6.—Loop anp Corp TRIMMING. 


Loops, Pipings, Folds, etc. 

Figs. 6-11 are specially adapt- 
ed to sleeves, pockets, standing- 
collars, ete. 

Fig 6.—This simple and ele 
gant trimming consists of up 
right loops of satin ribbon a 
quarter of an inch wide, the set- 
ting on of which is concealed by 
silk cord wound round them in 
the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 7.—This trimming is 
made of small bias folds of sat- 
in, the ends of which are folded 
crosswise, so as to form points. 
They are then sewed together at 
the bottom, and a bias fold of 
satin is stitched over the seam. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show a strip of the same material as the garment, 
bound on the bottom with bias satin, then closely pleated, and set 
under a satin piping. In order to keep the pleats better in place a 


Ten ae 


CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


E give a great variety of the 

hand-made trimmings now so 
fashionable, and which’ are easily 
executed with a little time and pa- 
tience. 


Rosettes and Bows. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are especially adapt- 
ed for trimming pocket lapels, 
sleeves, and epaulets of cloaks, dress- 
es, etc., and can be made of black 
or colored silk, or of the same ma- 
terial as the garment. Fig. 1 is of 
black silk reps. It consists of six 
loops, each three inches wide, edged with satin piping and a bias fold a 
quarter of an inch wide. These are laid in two pleats at the end, and 
arranged on a piece of stiff lace, in the manner shown in the illustration. 





Fig. 5.—Crocuet Rosette For 
Sasu. 


Fig. 4.—Sitx Rosette ror Sasu. 









Fig. 8.—Loor ror Hanaina up CLoaks, ETC. 


The centre consists of a For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 68. 


passementerie figure in 
the shape of a leaf with 
grelots. 

Fig. 2 consists of a 
strip of silk five inches 
long and an inch wide, edged 
with narrow satin piping, with 
the ends pointed and finished 
with passementerie buttons. 
Beneath the sides and under 
part of this are sewn nine loops, 


strip of buckram is set un- 

der them, to which they are 

caught. Fig. 9 shows the 

wrong side of the trimming, @ 

and, consequently,theman- 

ner in which this is done. Fig. 14.—Manner oF Makine PIPIne. 
Fig. 10.—For this trim- 

ming a bias fold of satin is 

folded lengthwise, and box-pleated 

at the bottom. Points of cloth, } 

bound with satin, are then set over | 











each two inches long and an 
inch wide, and also edged 
with satin piping. 

Fig. 3.—The middle of this 
rosette is of gray satin, and 
the outer part of gray cloth. 

he nine outer pieces are 
each two and a half inches 
wide and an inch and four- 

















this, leaving the ends of the points 
free, and a bias satin fold is stitch- 
ed across the bottom. 

Fig. 11.—This trimming con- 
sists of bias satin, folded so as to 
form upright points, and covered 
at the bottom with satin piping. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 show dif- 
ferent methods of making piping:, 





Fig. 15.—Bras Fotp. 

















Fig. 18. —MANNER OF SEWING ON 


fifths long, and are stitched 
Hook anp EyrE. 


round with gray silk, box- 


Fig. 3.—Rosette or SILK, 
CLotH, ETC. 






















Fig. 2.—Bow ror Pockets, SLEEVES, 


and folds of silk, satin, or 
cloth. 

Figs. 16 and 17 show the 
manner of preparing loops by 
which to hang up cloaks and 
dresses, the material of which 
is often torn or injured for the 
want of them. Fold a bias 
strip of cloth, an inch wide, 
lengthwise, sew a braid along 
the middle of the strip thus 
folded together, and hem the 
edges over this braid as shown 
in Fig. 17; then turn the ends 
over at the distance of one- 
sixth of an inch and sew them 
fast, as seen in the illustration. 

Fig. 18 describes the best 
method of sewing on hooks 
and eyes, so as not to come 
off, or to draw and tear the 


pleated at the end, and set 
on a circular piece of stiff 
lace. The four satin loops 
in the middle are each an 
inch and four-fifths wide and 
an inch and two-fifths long, 
with interlining between and 
‘ box-pleated at the end. A 
satin knot is placed in the 
middle of the rosette, which 
is four inches in diameter. 
Fig. 4. — This rosette, 
which is designed for a belt 
or sash, is made of a circu- 
lar piece of pasteboard, two 
inches in diameter, which 
is covered with gros grain. 
On this four satin loops are 
laid crosswise, so as to form 
a star, and a small satin but- 





; : Fig. 8.—PieatTep TrimmMinc— 
Fig. 9.—Pieatep ‘TRIMMING— RIGHT SIDE. 


WRONG SIDE. 





’ Fig. 10,—Pieatep anv Porntep TrimMine, 


Sasu.—[For pattern see Supplement, No, XVI., Fig. 68.] Fig. 11.—Porntep TRIMMING. 


CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
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SPRING THOUGHTS. 


Priwroses beneath the trees 
Fling their scent upon the breeze; 
Rooks are calling in the air; 
Birds make nmusic ev'ry where. 


Swallows come from far away, 
Lambs in ev'ry field at play, 
Hawthorn hedges dress’ in white, 

Corn-crakes chirp from morn to night. 


Meadows bright with golden hue, 
Woods are carpeted with blue, 
Cattle grazing in the mead, 
There a sower sows his seed. 


Searching for a rose-bud here, 
Cuckoo’s notes upon the ear, 
Fledgelings flutter as they sing, 
There a bee is on the wing. 


Shadows on the mountains cast, 
Light appearing then as fast, 
Pheasant crying in its flight, 
Orchards full of blossoms white. 


Life and joy are ev'ry where; 
Lurks a thought of sadness there? 
Yes—for grief must linger here; 
First a smile and then a tear. 


Sunshine hours must pass away, 
Flowers can not bloom alway ; 

Songs that make the green-woods ring 
Shall we hear them after Spring ?— 


Hear the lark who sings above, 
Rapturous notes of joy and love— 
As I hear sad thoughts take wing; 
Heaven is bright, and still ‘tis Spring. 





LADY DENZIL. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ts Denzils were the chief people at Dingle- 
field Green, Their house was by much the 
most considerable-looking house, and the grounds 
were beautiful, I say the most considerable- 
looking, four my own impression is that Dingle- 
wood, which was afierward bought by the stock- 
broker whose coming convulsed the whole Green, 
was in reality larger than the Lodge; but the 
lodge. when Sir Thomas Denzil was in it, was 
all the same the centre of every thing. It was 
like Windsor Castle to us neighbors, or perhaps 
in reality it was more what her Majesty’s actual 
royal habitation is to the dwellers within her 
casile gates. We were the poor knights, the 
canons, the musical and ecclesiastical people who 
clausier about that mingled strong-hold of the 
State and Church—but to the Lodge was it given 
to bestow distinction upon us. ‘Those of us who 
visited Lady Denzil entered into all the privi- 
leges of rank; those who did not receive that 
honor fell into the cold shade—and a very un- 
comfortable shade it must have been. I speak, 
you will say, at my ease; for my people had 
known the Denzils ages before, and Sir ‘Thomas 
most kindly sent his wife to call, almost before I 
had settled down into my cottage; but I remem- 
ber how very sore Mrs, Wood felt about it, 
though it surprised me at the time. ‘‘I have 
been here five years, and have met them every 
where; but she has never found the way to my 
door. Not that I care in the least,” she said, 
with a flush on her cheek. She was a clergy- 
man’s widow, and very sensitive about her ‘* po- 
sition,” poor thing—and almost found fault with 
me, as if | was to blame fur having known the 
Denzils in my youth. 

Lady Denzil, who had so much weight amon; 
us, was a very small personage. She would have 
been tiny and insignificant had she not been so 
stately and imposing. I don’t know how she 
did it. She was not far from sixty at the time 
I speak of. Whatever the fashion was she al- 
ways wore long, flowing dresses, which swept the 
ground for a yard behind her, and cloaks ample 
and graceful; always large, always full, and al- 
ways made of black silk. Even in winter, though 
her carriage would be piled with heaps of furs, 
she wore upon her little majestic person nothing 
but silk. Such silk! You should have touched’ 
it to know what it was. The very. sound of it, 
as it rustled softly after her over the summer 
lawn or the winter carpet, was totally different 
from the fré/ement of ordinary robes. Some 
people said she had it made for herself express 
at Lyons. I don’t know how that might be, but 
I know I never saw any thing like it. 1 believe 
she had every variety in her wardrobe that heart 
of woman could desire, Indian shawls worth a 
fortune I know were among her possessions ; but 
she never wore any thing but that matchless silk 
-—-long dresses of it, and long, large ample cloaks 
to correspond. Her hair was quite white, like 
silver. She had the brightest dark eyes shining 
eat from under brows which were curved and 
tied as finely as when she was eighteen, Her 
color was as fresh as a rose, | think there never 
was a more lovely old lady. Eighteen, indeed! 
It has its charms, thet pleasant age. It is sweet 
to the eye, especially of man. Perhaps a wo- 
man, who has of'enest to lecture the creature, 
instead of falling down to worship, may not see 
so well the witchery which lies in the period ; 
but find me any face of eighteen that could match 
Lady Denzil’s. It had wrinkles, yes; but these 





were crossed by lines of thought, and lighted up 
by that soft breath of experience an 


d 
ance which comes only with the years, oe 


Denzil's eyes saw things that other 
not see. She knew by instinct when things wére 
amiss, You could tell it by the ¢haritable ab- 
sence of all questioning, by a calm taki 
granted the most unlikely explanations. ); Some 
ap ee supposed they deceived her ; but they mey- 
er deceived her. And some people spoke.of her 
extraordinary insight, and eyes that could see 
through a millstone. I believe her eyes were 
clear; but it was experience, only experience— 
long knowledge of the world, acquaintance with 
erself and human nature, aud all theychances 
that befall us on our way through this life. That 
it was, and not any mere intuition or sharpness, 
that put insight into Lady Denzil’s 7 

The curious thing, however, was she had. 
never had any troubles of her own. She had 
lived with Sir Thomas in tae a peri- 
od dating far beyond my dige. It was a 

ing which was never mentioned among us, 

iefly, I have no doubt, because of her beautiful 
manners, and stately look, though it came to be 
spoken of afterward, as such things will; but 
the truth is, that nobody knew very cleatly who 
Lady Denzil was. Sir ‘Thomas's first wife was 
from Lancashire, of one of the best old families 
in the county; and it was not an unusual thing 
for new-comers to get confused about this, and 
identify the present Lady Denzil with her prede- 
cessor ; but I am not aware that any one really 
knew the rights of it or could tell who she was. 
I have heard the mistake made, and I remember 
distinctly the gracious and unsatisfactory way 
with which she put it aside. ‘The first Lady 
Denzil was a Lancashire woman,” she said. 
‘¢ She was one of the Tunstalls of Abbotts-Tun- 
stall, and a very beautiful and charming person.” 
‘This was all. She did not add, as any body else 
would have done, Loamshire or Blankshire is my 
county. It was very unsatisfactory; but it was 
fine all the same, and closed every body’s mouth. 
There were always some connections on the Den- 
zil side staying at the Lodge in the end of the 
year. Nothing could be kinder than she was to 
all Sir Thomas’s young connections. But no- 
body belonging to Lady Denzil was ever seen 
among us. I don’t think it was remarked at the 
time, but it came to be noted afierward, and it 
certainly was very strange. 

I never saw more perfect devotion than that 
which old Sir Thomas showed to his wife. He 
was about ten years older than she—a hale 
handsome old man, nearly seventy. Had he 
been twenty-five and she eighteen he could not 
have been more tender, more careful of her. 
Often haye I looked at her and wondered, with 
the peaceful life she led, with the love and rever- 
ence and tender care which surrounded her, how 
she had ever come to know the darker side of 
life, and understand other people's feelings. No 
trouble seemed ever to have come to her. She 
put down her dainty little foot only to walk over 
soft carpets or through bright gardens; she never 
went: any where where those long silken robes 
might not sweep, safe even from the summer 
dust, which all the rest of us have to brave by 
times. Lady Denzil never braved it. I have 
seen her sometimes—very seldom—with her 
dvess gathered up in her arms in great billows, 
on the sheltered sunny lime-walk which was at 
one side of the Lodge, taking a little gentle ex- 
ercise; but this was quite an unusual circum- 
stance, and meant that the roads were too heavy 
or too slippery for her horses. On these rare 
occasions Sir Thomas would be at her side, like 
a courtly old gallant as he was. He was as def- 
erential to his wife as if she had been a princess 
and he dependent on her favor, and at the same 
time there was a grace of old love in his rever- 
ence which was like a poem. It was a curious 
little Paradise that one looked into over the ha- 
ha across the verdant lawns that encircled the 
Lodge. The two were old and childless, and 


sometimes solitary; but I don’t think, though . 


they opened their house liberally to kith, kin, 
and connections, that they ever felt less lonely 
than when they were alone. Two, where the 
two are one, is enough. ‘To be sure the two in 
Eden were young. Yet it does but confer a cer- 
tain tender pathos upon that companionship when 
they are old. 1 thought of the purest romance I 
knew, of the softest creations of poetry, when ] 
used to see old Sir Thomas in the lime-walk with 
his old wife. 

But I am sorry she had not called on poor 
Mrs. Wood. It would have been of real conse- 
quence to that good woman if Lady Denzil had 
called. She was only a clergyman’s widow, and 
a clergyman’s widow may be any thing, as every 
body knows: she may be such a person as will 
be an acquisition any where, or she may be quite 
the reverse. It was because Mrs. Wood belong- 
ed to this indefinite class that Lady Denzil’s visit 
would have been of such use. Her position was 
doubtful, poor soul. She was very respectable 
and very good in her way, and her daughters 
were nice girls, but there was nothing in them- 
selves individually to raise them out of medioc- 
rity. I took the liberty to say so one day when 
I was at the Lodge, but Lady Denzil did not see 
it somehow; and what could I do? And, on the 
other hand, it was gall and wormwood to poor 
Mrs. Wood every time she saw the carriage with 
the two bays stop at my door. 

“*T saw Lady Denzil here to-day,” she would 
say. ‘* You ought to feel yourself honored. 1 
must say I don’t see why people should give in to 
her so. In my poor husband’s time the Duchess 
never came into the parish without calling. It 
need not be any object to me to be noticed by a 
bit of a baronet's wife.” 

‘*No, indeed!" said I, being a coward and 
afraid to stand to my guns; ‘*I am sure it is 
not worth your while. And she is old, poor 
lady—and [ am an old friend—and indeed I 
don’t know that Lady Denzil professes to visit,” 


except Nora and me,” said the poor girl. 





Lwent on faltering, with a sense of getting deep- 
er —- ge eo the mud. 2 

ra ray don’t say so to em: ings,” 
said Mis’ We ; whienpeain it is nothing 
to: me whether she calls or not, but you must 
know, Mrs. Mulgrave, that Lady Denzil does 
make’ # point of calling on every one she thinks 
worth her while. I am sure she is quite at liber- 

to do as she pleases so far as I am concerned.” 

re she stopped and relieved herself, drawing a 
long breath and fanning with her handkerchiet 
her cheeks, which were crimson. ‘‘ But it [ were 
to. say I was connected with the or to 
falk about the titled people [ do know,” she add- 
ed, with a look of spite, *‘ she would very soon 
findont where I lived: oh, trust her for that!” 

Jf€I think you must have taken up a mistaken 
idea,” I said, meekly. I had not courage enough 
to stand up in my friend's defense. Not that L 
am exactly a coward by nature, but I knew that 
Mrs. Wood was a dangerous person to deal with ; 
and I was sorry in the present instance, and felt 
that the grievance was a real one. ‘‘I don’t 
think Lady Denzil cares very much about the 
peerage. She is an old woman and has her 
fancies, [ suppose.” 

“Oh, you are a favorite!” said Mrs. Wood, 
tossing her head, as if it was my fault. ‘‘ You 
have the entrée, and we are spiteful who are left 
out, you know, ’ she added, wiih pretended play- 
fulness, It was a very atiected litde laugh, how- 
ever, to which she gave utterance, and her cheeks 
flamed crimson. I was very sorry—I did not 
know what to say to make things smooth again. 
if t had been Lady Denzil’s keeper I should have 
taken her to call at Rose Cottage next day. But 
I was not Lady Denzil’s keeper. It was great 
kindness of her to visit me: how could I torce 
her against her will to visit other people ?* A 
woman of Mrs. Wood's age, who surely could 
not have got so far through the world without a 
little understanding of how things are managed, 
ought to have known that it could do her very 
little good to quarrel with me. — 

And then the girls would come to me when 
there was any thing going on at the Lodge. 
“ We met the Miss Llewellyns the other day,” 
Adelaide said on one occasion. ‘‘ We thought 
them very nice. They are staying with Lady 
Denzil, you know. I wish you would make 
Lady Denzil call on mamma, Mrs, Mulgrave. 
It is so hard to come and settle in a place and 
be shut out from all the best parties. Until you 
have been at the Lodge you are considered no- 
body on the Green.” 

**'The Lodge can’t make us different from what 
we are,” said Nora, the other sister, who was of 
a ditferent temper. ‘‘I should be ashamed to 
think it mattered whether Lady Denzil called or 
not. 

‘*But it does matter a great deal when they 
are going to give a ball,” said Adelaide, very 
solemnly. ‘‘'Lhe best balls going, some of the 
officers told me; and every body will be there— 
“Oh, 
Mrs. Mulgrave, 1 wish you would make Lady 
Denzil call!” 

** But, my dear, I can’t make Lady Denzil do 
any thing,” I said; ‘‘I have no power over her. 
She comes to see me sometimes, but we are not 
intimate, and | have no influence. She comes 
because my people knew the Denzils long ago. 
She has her own ways. I could not make her 
do one thing or another. It is wrong to speak 
so to me.” 

‘* But you could if you would try,” said Ade- 
laide: as she spoke we could hear the sound of 
the croquet balls from the Lodge, and voices and 
laughter. We were all three walking along the 
road, under shelter of the trees. She gave such 
a wistful look when she heard them that it went 
to my heart. It was not a very serious trouble, 
it is true. But still, to feel one’s self shut out 
from any thing, is hard when one is twenty. I 
had to hurry past the gate to restrain the incli- 
nation I had to brave every thing, and take them 
in with me, as my friends, to join the croquet 
party. I know very weil what would have hap- 
pened had I done so. Lady Denzil would have 
been perfectly sweet and gracious, and sent them 
away delighied with her; but she would never 
have crossed my threshold again. And what 
good would that have done them? ‘The fact 
was, they had nothing in particular to recom- 
mend them; no special qualities of their own to 
n.ake up for their want of birth and connection : 
and this being the case, what could any one say? 

It gave one a very ditferent impression of Lady 
Denzil to see how she behaved when poor Mrs. 
stoke was in such trouble about her youngest 
boy. I had been with her calling, and Mrs. 
stoke had told us a whole long story about him: 
how good-hearted he was, and how generous, 
spending his money upon every body. It was 
a very hard matter for me to keep my counte- 
nance, for of course I knew Everard stoke, and 
what kind of a boy he was. But Lady Venzil 
took it all with the greatest attention and sym- 
pathy. I could not but speak of it when we 
came out. ‘* Poor Mrs. Stoke!” said 1; ‘‘it is 
strange how she can deceive herself so—and she 
must have known we knew better. You who 
have seen poor Everard grow up, Lady Den- 
zil—” 

‘*Yes, my dear,” she said, ‘‘you are right; 
and yet, do you know, [ think you ae wrong 
too. she is it deceived. She knows a great 
deal better than we do. But then she is on the 
other side of the scene, and she sees into the 
boy’s heart a little. I hope she sees into his 
heart.” 

‘“*T fear it is a very bad heart; I should not 
think it was any pleasuie to look into it,” said I, 
in my haste. Lady Denzil gave me a soft, half- 
reproachfal look. ** Weil,’ sie said, and gave a 
sigh, ‘‘it has always been one of my great fan- 
cies, that God was more merciful than man, be- 
cause He saw fully what was in all our hearts. 
What we meant, poor creatures that we are, not 





what wedid. We never have any confidence in 
Him for that. We think He will forgive and 
save, but we don’t think He understands, and 
sees every thing, and knows that nothing is so 
bad as it seems. Perhaps, it. is dangerous doc- 
tring; atleast the vicar would think so, I fear.” 

‘** In the case of Everard stoke,” said I, stu- 
pidly, coming back to the starting-point. 

‘: My dear,’ said Lady Denzil with a little im- 
patience, ‘* the older one grows the less one feels 
inclined to judge any one. Indeed, when cne 
grows quite old,” she went on afier a pause, 
smiling a little, as if it were at the thought that 
she, whom no doubt she could 1:emember so 
thoughtless and young, was quite old, ‘‘ one 
comes to judge not at all. Poor Everard, he 
never was a good boy—but I dare say his mo- 
ther knows him best, and he is better than is 
thought.” 

‘* At least it was a comfort to her to see you 
look as if you believed her,” said I, not quite 
entering into the argument. Lady Denzil took 
no notice of this speech. It was a beautiful 
bright day, and it was but a step from Mrs. 
ttoke’s cottage to the Lodge gates, which we 
were just about entering. But at that moment 
there was a little party of soldiers marching 
along the high-road, at right angles f.om whee 
we stood. It is not far from the Green to the 
barracks, and their red coats were not uncom- 
mon features in the landscape. These men, 
however, were marching: in a business like way, 
not lingering on the road, and among them was 
a man in a shooting-coat, haudcutted, poor fel- 
low. It was a deserter they were taking back 
to the punishment that awaited him. 1 made 
some meaningless exclamation or other, and 
stood still, looking afer them for a moment. 
Then I suppose my interest failed, as they went 
on, at their rapid, steady pace, turning their backs 
upon us. I came back to Lady Denzil, as it were; 
but when I looked at her there was something in 
her face that struck me with the deepest wonder. 
She had not come back to me. She was siand- 
ing absorbed, watching them; the color all gone 
out of her soft old cheeks, and the saddest wist- 
ful, longing gaze in her eyes. It was not pity—it 
was something mightier. more intense. she did 
not breathe or move, but stood gazing, gazing 
after them. When they had disappeared she 
came to herself; her hands, which had been 
clasped tightly, fell loose at her sides; she gave 
a long, deep sigh, and then she became con- 
scious of my eyes upon her, and the color came 
back with a rush to her face. 

‘¢{ am always interested about soldiers,” she 
said, faintly, turning as she spoke to open the 
gate. ‘That was all the notice she took of it. 
but the incident struck me more than my ac- 
count of it may seem to justify. If sucha thing 
had been possible as that the deserter could have 
been her husband or her brother, one coald have 
understood it. Had I seen such a lock on Mrs. 
Stoke's face I should have known it was Everard. 
But here was Lady Denzil, a contented childless 
woman, without any body to distu’b her peace. 
Sympathy must indeed have become perfect be- 
fore such a wistfulness could come into any wo- 
man’s eyes. 

Of.en since I have recalled that scene to my 
mind, and wondered over it: the quick march 
of the soldiers on the road; the man in the midst 
with death environing him all round, and most 
likely despair in his heart; and that one face 
looking on, wistful as love, sad as death—and 
yet wiih no cause either for her sadness or her 
love. It did not last long, it is true; but it was 
one of the strangest scenes I ever witnessed in 
my life. 

it even appeared to me next day as if Lady 
Denzil had been a little shaken, either by her 
visit to Mrs. Stoke, or by this strange little epi- 
sode which nobody knew of. She had taken to 
me, which I confess I felt as a great compliment. 
And sir Thomas came to ask me to go to her 
next afternoon. ‘* My lady has a headache,” he 
said, in a quaint way, he had of speaking of her. 
I think he would have liked to cail her my queen 
or my princess—when he said my lady there was 
something chivalric, something romantic in his 
very tone. When I went into the drawing-room 
at the Lodge the great green blind was drawn 
over the window on the west side, and the trees 
gave the same green effect to the daylight at the 
other end. ‘The east windows looked out upon 
the lime-walk, and the light came in softly, green 
and shadowy, through the silken leaves. he 
was lying on the sofa, which was not usual with 
her. As soon as I entered the room she called 
me to come and sit by her—and of course she did 
not say a word about yesterday. We went on 
talking for an hour and more about the trees and 
the sunset; about what news there was; giils 
going to be married, and babies coming, and 
other such domestic incidents. And sometimes 
the conversation would languish for a moment, 
and [| did think once there was someihing strange 


- in her eyes when she looked at me, as it she had 


something to tell, and was looking into my face 
to see whether she might or might not do it. 
But it never went any further; we began to 
speak of Molly Jackson, and that was an interm- 
inable subject. Molly was a widow in the vil- 
lage, and she gave us all a great deal of trouble. 
she had a quantity of little children. to whom 
the people on the Green were very kind; and 
she was a good-natured soft soul, always falling 
into some scrape or other. This time was the 
worst of all; it was when the talk got up about 
Thomas Short. People said that Molly was go- 
ing to marry him. It would have been very 
foolish for them both, of course. He was poor 
and he was getting old, and would rather have 
hindered than helped her with her children. We 
gentlefolks may, or may not, be sentimenial 
about our own concerns. But we see things in 
their true light when they take place among our 
poor neighbors. As for the two being a comfort 
to each other wé never entered into that ques- 
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tion; there were more important matters con- 
cerned, 

‘*T don’t know what would become of the 
poor children,” said I. ‘‘ The man would never 
put up with them, and indeed it could not be 
expected; and they have no friends to go to. 
But I don’t think Molly would be so wicked. 
She may be a fool, but she has a mother’s 
heart.” 

Lady Denzil gave a faint smile, and turned on 
her sofa as if something hurt her. She did not 
answer me all at once; and as | sat for-a minute 
silent in that soft obscurity, Molly Jackson, I 
acknowledge, went out of my head. Then all 
at once, when I had gone on to something else, 
she spoke; and her return to the subject startled 
me, | could not have told how. 

‘« There are different ways of touching a mo- 
ther’s heart,” she said. ‘*She might think it 
would be for their good. I don’t think it could 
be, for my part. I don’t think it ever is. A 
woman is deceived, or she deceives herself; and 
then when it is too late—” 

‘* What is too late?” said Sir Thomas behind 
us. He had come in at the great window, and 
we had not noticed. I thought Lady Denzil 
gave a little start, but there was no sign of it in 
her face. 

‘¢ We were talking of Molly Jackson,” she said. 
‘*Nothing is ever too late here, thanks to your 
precise habits, you old soldier. Molly must be 
talked to, Mrs. Mulgrave,” she said, turning to 
me. . 

‘*Oh ves, she will be talked to,” said I. ‘I 
know the rector and his wife have both called ; 
and last time I saw her Mrs. Wood—” 

** You are not one of the universal advisers,” 
said Lady Denzil, patting my arm with her white 
hand. It was no virtue on my part, but she 
spoke as if she meant it for a compliment. And 
then we had to tell the whole story over again 
to Sir Thomas, who was very fond of a little gos- 
sip like all the gentlemen, but had to have ev- 
ery thing explained to him, and never knew what 
was coming next. He chuckled and laughed as 
men do over it. ‘*Old fool!” he said. ‘* A wo- 
man with half a dozen children.” It was not 
Molly but Thomas Short that he thought would 
be a fool; and on our side, it is true that we had 
not been thinking of him. 

Molly Jackson has not much to do with this 
story, but yet it may be as well to say that she 
listened to reason, and did not do any thing so 
absurd. It was a relief to all our minds when 
Thomas went to live in Langham parish the 
spring after, and married somebody there. I be- 
lieve it was a giil out of the work-house, who 
might have been his daughter, and led him a 
very sad life. But still in respect to Molly it 
was a relief,to our minds. I hope she was of 
the same way of thinking. I know for one thing 
that she lost her temper, the only time I ever 
saw her do it—and was very indignant about the 
young wife. ‘Old fool!” she said, and again it 
was ‘Thomas that was meant. We had a way of 
talking a good deal about the village folks, and 
we all did a great deal for them—perhaps, on 
the whole, we did too much. When any thing 
happened to be wanting among them, instead of 
making an effort to get it for themselves, it was 
always the ladies on the Green they came to. 
And, of course, we interfered in our turn. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Tr was in the spring of the following year that 

little Mary first came to the Lodge. sir Thom- 
as had been absent for some time, on business, 
Lady Denzil said, and it was he who brought the 
child home. It is all impressed on my mind by 
the fact that I was there when they arrived. He 
was not expected until the evening, and I had 
gone to spend an hour with Lady Denzil in the 
afiernoon. It was a bright spring day, as warm 
as summer; one of those sweet surprises that 
come upon us in England in intervals between 
the gray east wind and the rain. The sunshine 
had called out a perfect crowd of golden crocuses 
along the borders. They had all blown out quite 
suddenly, as if it had been an actual voice that 
called them, and Gods innocent creatures had 
tushed forth to answer to their names. And 
there were heaps of violets about the Lodge 
which made the air sweet. And there is some- 
thing in that first exquisite touch of spring which 
moves all hearts. Lady Denzil had come out 
with me to the lawn. — I thought she was quieter 
than usual, with the air of a woman listening for 
something. Every thing was very still, and yet 
in the sunshine one felt as if one could hear the 
buds unfolding, the young grass and leaflets 
thrilling with their new life. But it did not seem 
to me that Lady Denzil was listening to these. 
I said, ‘‘ Do you expect Sir Thomas now?” with 
a kind of vague curiosity ; and she looked in my 
face with a sudden quick glance of something like 
suspicion whick [ could not understand. 
**Do I look as if I expected something?” she 
said. ‘* Yes—I expect some news that probably 
Ishall not like. But it does not matter, my dear. 
It is nothing that affects me.” 

She said these words with a smile that was 
rather dreary to see. It was not like Lady Den- 
zil. It was like saying, ‘‘So long as it does not 
affect me you know I don’t care”—which was so 
very, very far from my opinion of her. I did not 
know what to answer. Her tone somehow dis- 
turbed the spring feeling, and the harmony of 
the flowers. 

‘**T wish Sir Thomas had been here on such a 
lovely day,” she said, after a while; ‘‘he énjoys 
it so. Peace is very pleasant, my dear, when 
you are old. You don’t quite appreciate it yet, 
as we do.” And then she paused again, and 
seemed to listen, and permitted herself the faint- 
est little sigh. 

‘ pe think I am older than you, Lady Denzil,” 


Then she laughed in Her rinttgal, softway. “I 








dare say you are,” she said. ‘‘ That is the differ- 
ence between your restless middle age and our 
oldness. You feel old because you feel young. 
That’s how it is; whereas, being really old, we 
can afford to be young again—sometimes,” she 
added, softly. The last word was said under her 
breath. I don’t suppose she thought I heard it ; 
but I did, being very quick of hearing, and very 
fond of her, and feeling there was something 
underneath which I did not know. 

Just then there came a sound of wheels upon 
the road, and Lady Denzil started slightly. ‘You 
have put it into my head that Sir Thomas might 
come by the three o’clock train,” she said. ‘* It 
would be about time for it now.” She had 
scarcely stopped speaking, and we had just 
turned toward the gate, when a carriage entered. 
I saw at once that it was one of the common flys 
that are to be had at the station, and that it was 
Sir Thomas who put his head out at the window. 
A moment after it stopped. He had seen Lady 
Denzil on the lawn. He got out with that slight 
hesitation which betrays an old man; and then 
he turned and lifted something out of the carriage. 
For the first moment one could not tell what it 
was—he made a long stride on to the soft green- 
sward, with his eyes fixed upon Lady Denzil, 
and then he put down the child on the lawn. 
‘*Go to that lady,” he said. For my part I stood 
and stared, knowing nothing of the feelings that 
might lie underneath. ‘The child stood still, with 
her little serious face, and looked at us both for 
a moment, and then she walked steadily up to 
Lady Denzil, who had not moved. I was quite 
unprepared for what followed. Lady Denzil fell 
down on her knees on the grass—she took the 
child to her, into her arms, close to her breast. 
All at once she fell into a passion of tears. And 
yet that does not express what I saw. It was 
silent; there were no cries nor sobs, such as a 
young woman might have uttered. The tears 
fell as if they had been pent up all her life, as if 
all her life she had been waiting for this moment ; 
while Sir Thomas stood looking on, half sad, 
half satisfied. It seemed a revelation to him, as 
it was tome. All this time, when she had looked 
so serene and had been so sweet, had she been 
carrying those tears in her heart? I think that 
must have been what was passing through Sir 
Thomas's mind. I had stood and stared, as one 
does when one is unexpectedly made the specta- 
tor of a crisis in another life. When I came to 
myself I was ashamed of spying as it were upon 
Lady Denzil’s feelings. 1 hastened away, shak- 
ing hands with Sir Thomas as I passed him. And 
so entirely was his mind absorbed in the scene 
before him that I scarcely think he knew who I 
was. 

After this it may be supposed I took a very 
great interest in little Mary. At first I was em- 
barrassed and did not quite know what to do— 
whether I should go back next day and ask for 
the child, and give Lady Denzil an opportunity 
of getting over any confusion she might feel at 
the recollection that I had been present — or 
whether I should stay away; but it turned out 
that Lady Denzil was not half so sensitive as I 
was on the subject. I staid away for one whole 
day, thinking about little else—and the next day 
I went, lest they should think it strange. It 
seemed quite curious to me to be received as 
if nothing had happened. ‘There was no appear- 
ance of any thing out of the ordinary course. 
When I went in Lady Denzil held out her hand 
to me as usual without rising from her chair. 
‘* What has become of you ?” she said, and made 
me sit down by her, as she always did. After 
we had talked a while she rang the bell. ‘‘ I have 
something to show you,” she said, smiling. And 
then little Mary came in, in her little brown Hol- 
land overall, as if it was the most natural thing 
in the world. She was the most lovely child I 
ever saw. I know when I say this that every 
body will immediately think of a golden-haired, 
blue-eyed darling. But she was not of that de- 
scription. Her hair was brown—not dark, but 
of the shade which grows dark with years; and 
it was very fine silky hair, not frizzy and rough 
as is the fashion nowadays. Her eyes were 
brown, too, of that tender, wistful kind which are 
out of fashion like the hair. Every look the 
child gave was an appeal. ‘There are some chil- 
dren’s eyes that look at you with perfect trust, 
believing in every body; and these are sweet 
eyes. But littke Marys were sweeter still, for 
they told you she believed in you. ‘‘ Take care 
of me: be good to me—I trust you,” was what 
they said; ‘‘hot every body, but you.” This 
was the expression in them; and I never knew 
any body who could resist that look. ‘Then she 
had the true child’s beauty of a lovely complex- 
ion, pure red and white. She came up to me, 
and looked at me with those tender, serious eyes, 
and then slid her soft little hand intomine. Even 
when I had ceased talking to her and petting her, 
she never took her eyes away from my face. It 
was the creature’s way of judging of the new peo- 
ple among whom she had been brought—for she 
was only about six, too young to draw much in- 
sight from words. I was glad to bend my head 
over her, to kiss her sweet little face and smooth 
her pretty hair by way of hiding a certain em- 
barrassment I felt. But I was the only one of 
the three that was embarrassed. Lady Denzil 
sat and looked at the child with eyes that seemed 
torun over with content. ‘‘She is going to stay 
with me, and take care of me,” she said, with a 
smile of absolute happiness; ‘‘ are not you, little 

ary ?” 


‘Yes, my lady,” said the little thing, turning 
serious as a judge, to the old lady. I could not 
help giving a little start as I looked from one to 
the other, and saw the two pairs of eyes meet. 
Lady Denzil was near sixty, and little Mary was 
but six; but it was the same face; I felt quite 
confused after I had made this discovery, and 
sat silent and heard them talk to each other. 
Even in the little voice there was a2 certain trill 
which was like Lady Denzil’s. Then the whole 


‘pretty children. It is hard 








scene rushed before me. Lady Denzil on her 
knees, and her tears pouring forth and the child 
clasped in her arms. What did it mean? My 
lady was childless—and even had it been other- 
wise, that baby never could have been er child 
—who was she? I was so bewildered and sur- 
prised that it took from me the very power of 
speech. 

After this strange introduction the child set- 
tled down as an inmate of the Lodge, and was 
seen and admired by every body. And every 
one discovered the resemblance. The neighbérs 
on the Green all found it out, and as there was 
no reason we know of why she should not be 
Lady Denzil’s relation, we all stated our opinion 
plainly—except perhaps myself. I had seen more 
than the rest, though that was almost nothing. 
I had a feeling that there was an unknown story 
beneath, and somehow I had not the courage to 
say to Lady Denzil as [ sat there alone with her, 
perhaps, at a disadvantage, ‘* How fice the child 
is to you!” But other people were not so cow- 
ardly. Not long after, two or three of us met at 
the Lodge, at the hour of afternoon tea, which 
was an invention of the time which Lady Denzil 
had taken to very kindly. Among the rest was 
young Mrs. Plymley, who was not precisely one 
of us. She was one of the Herons of Marshfield, 
and she and her husband had taken Willowbrook 
for the summer. She was a pleasant little wo- 
man, but she was fond of talking—nobody could 
deny that. And she had children of her own, 
and made a great fuss over little Mary the mo- 
ment she saw her. ‘The child was too much a 
little lady to be disagreeable, but I could see she 
did not like to be lifted up on a stranger’s knee, 
and admired and chattered over. ‘‘I wish my 
Ada -was half as pretty,” Mrs. Plymley said ; 
‘*but Ada is so like her poor dear papa,” and 
here she pretended to sigh. ‘‘I am so fond of 
upon me to have mine 
so plain. Oh, you little darling! Mary What? 
you have not told me half your name. Lady 
Denzil, one can see in a moment she belongs to 
you.” 
Lady Denzil at the moment was pouring out 
tea. All at once the silver tea-pot in her hand 
seemed to give a jerk, as if it were a living creat- 
ure, and some great big boiling drops fell on her 
black dress. It was only for a single second, 
and she had presence of mind to set it down, and 
smile and say she was awkward, and it was no- 
thing. ‘‘ My arm is always shaky when I hold 
any thing heavy,” she said; ‘‘ever since I had 
the rheumatism in it.” Then she turned to Mrs. 
Plymley, whose injudiciops suggestion we had 
all forgotten in our fright. Perhaps Lady Den- 
zil had lost her self-possession a little. Perhaps 
it was only that she thought it best to reply at 
once, so that every body might hear, ‘‘ Belongs 
to me?” she said with her clear voice. And 
somehow we all felt immediately that something 
silly and uncalled-for had been said. 

‘*T mean your side of the house,” said poor 
Mrs. Plymley, abashed. She was young and 
nervous, and felt, like all the rest of us, that she 
was for the moment the culprit at the bar, 

‘She belongs to neither side of the house,” 
said Lady Denzil, with even unnecessary distinct- 
ness. ‘*Sir Thomas knows her people, and in 
his kindness he thought a change would be good 
for her. She is no—connection ; nothing at all 

‘Oh, I am sure I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. 
Plymley; and she let little Mary slide down from 
her lap, and looked very uncomfortable. None 
of us indeed were at our ease, for we had all been 
saying it in private. Only little Mary, standing 
in the middle, looked wistful round upon us, 
questioning, yet undisturbed. And Lady Den- 
zil, too, stood and looked. At that moment the 
likeness was stronger than ever. 

‘*It is very droll,” said Mrs. Damerel, the rec- 
tor’s wife, whose eye was caught by it, like mine. 
“She is very like you, Lady Denzil; I never 
saw an accidental likeness so strong.” 

‘*Poor little Mary! do you think she is like 
me?” said Lady Denzil, with a curious quiver in 
her voice; and she bent over the child all at 
once, and kissed her. Sir Thomas had been at 
the other end of the room, quite out of hearing. 
I don’t know by what magnetism he could have 
known that something agitating was going on— 
I did not even see him approach or look; but all 
at once, just as his wife betrayed that strange 
thrill of feeling, Sir Thomas was at her elbow. 
He touched her arm quite lightly as he stood by 
her side. 

‘*T should like some tea,” he said. 

She stood up and looked at him for a moment, 
as if she did not understand. And then she turned 
to the tea-table with something like a blush of 
shame on her face. Then he drew forward a 
chair, and sat down by Mrs. Plymley and began 
to talk. He was a very good talker when he 
pleased, and in two seconds we had all wandered 
away to our several subjects, and were in full 
conversation again. But it was some time before 
Lady Denzil took any part in it. She was along 
while pouring out those cups of tea. Little Mary, 
as if moved by some strange, unconscious touch 
of sympathy, stole away with her doll into a 
corner. It was as if the two had been made out 
of the same material and thrilled to the same 
touch—they both turned their backs upon us for 
the moment. I don’t suppose any body bat my- 
self noticed this; and to be sure it was simply 
because I had seen the meeting between them, 
and knew there was something in it more than 
the ordinary visit to the parents’ friends of a little 
delicate child. 

Besides, the. child never looked like a little vis- 
itor; she had brought no maid with her, and she 
spoke very rarely of her home. I don’t know how 
she might be dressed under those brown Holland 
overalls, but these were the only outside garb she 
ever wore. I don’t mean to say they were ugly 
or wanting in neatmess; they were such things 
as the children at the Rectory wore in summer, 














when they lived in the garden and the fields. 
But they did not.look suitable for the atmosphere 
of the Lodge. By-and-by these outer garments 
disappeared. The little creature blossomed out, 
as it were, out of her brown husk, and put forth 
new flowers. After the first few weeks she wore 
nothing but dainty white frocks, rich with nee- 
die-work. I recognized Lady Denzil’s taste in 
every thing she put on. It was clear that her 
little wardrobe was being silently renewed, and 
every pretty thing which a child of her age could 
fitly wear was being added to it. This could 
never have been done to a little visitor who had 
come for change of air. Then a maid was got 
for her, whom Lady Denzil was very particular 
about; and no one ever spoke of the time when 
little Mary should be going away. By degrees 
she grew to belong to the place, to be associated 
with every thing in it. When you approached 
the house, which had always been so silent, per- 
haps it was a burst of sweet childish laughter 
that met your ears; perhaps a little song, or the 
pleasant sound of her little feet on the gravel in 
the sunny lime-walk. The servants were all ut- 
terly under her sway. They spoke of little Miss 
Mary as they might have spoken of a little princess 

whose word was law. As for Sir Thomas, I think 

he was the first subject in her realm. She took 

to patronizing and ordering him about before she 
had been a month at the Lodge. ‘‘ Sir Thomas,” 

she would say, in her clear little voice, ‘‘ come 

and walk ;” and the old gentleman would get up 
and go out with her, and hold wonderful conver- 
sations, as we could see, looking after them from 
the window. Lady Denzil did not seem either 
to pet her, or to devote herself to her, as all the 
rest of the house did. But there was something 
in her face when she looked at the child which 
passes description. It was a sort of ineffable con- 

tent and satisfaction, as if she had all that heart 

could desire, and asked no more. Little Mary 

watched her eye whenever they were together 
with a curious sympathy more extraordinary still. 

She seemed to know by intuition when my lady 

wanted her. ‘‘’Es, my lady,” the child would 

say, watching with her sweet eyes. It was the 

only little divergence she made from correctness 

of speech, and somehow it pleased my ear. I 

suppose she said ‘* My lady” because Sir Thomas 

did, and that I liked, too. To an old lady like 

Lady Denzil it is such a pretty title ; I fell into it 

myself without being aware. 








FRENCH DRESS-MAKERS. 


T would seem from the following anecdote that 

the complaint of exorbitant prices is not ap- 
plicable to American modistes alone : 

The other day, we understand, the Empress 
gave a select dinner-party to a few of her inti- 
mate lady friends. The conversation very nat- 
urally turned on fashions, and the guests set 
about criticising the prices of certain dress-mak- 
ers, among others of the man-dress-maker so 
much in vogue. 

**Oh, as to that I quite agree with yon, la- 
dies,” said the Empress, smiling. ‘‘I will tell 
you of an experience which I have just had with 
him. I sent him some very rich material for a 
dress the other day, and you never can guess 
what he asked for making it up. What do you 
suppose his bill was ?” 

‘*A thousand francs,” answered the lady to 
whom the question seemed addressed. 

A shake of the head was the answer. 

‘* Fifteen hundred francs !” exclaimed another. 
The same reply was given. The guesses rose 
from one five hundred francs to another, until 
finally the ladies stopped at three thousand francs, 
not daring to go higher. 

‘‘Three thousand six hundred francs!” ex- 
claimed the Empress. ‘‘I ordered him to be 
paid on the spot,” she continued, in a stern tone, 
‘*and to be informed that it was the last thing 
he would make for me, for J was not rich enough 
to give him my custom any longer.” 





CAUTION AGAINST FTRE. 


HE following rules, if borne in mind and a¢t- 
ed on, will be sure to diminish accidental 
fires : 

Never leave a candle burning at your bedside 
on a table when you go to bed. 

If a light is required in a bedroom let it be a 
rush, wax, or floating light, placed in a basin on 
the floor, at a considerable distance from cur- 
tains or drapery of any kind; on the hearth is 
the best place. 

If a piece of burning paper is used to light a 
candle see that it is properly extinguished before 
leaving it, as it will sometimes burst out on fire 
when it is supposed to be trampled out. 

Chimneys should rrequently be thoroughly 
swept. Soot will accumulate quickly, and much 
quicker with some sorts of coal than with others. 
Many a house has been burned down by tho 
chimney catching fire. 

If a chimney take fire the readiest means of 
extinguishing it is to apply a wet table-cloth, 
cover, or blanket to the B4 G front of the grate, 
from the manile-piece down to the floor, and 
hold or pin it close into or against the jambs; 
when, if the bottom be lifted up sufticiently 
high to enable water to be thrown on the fire, to 
create a good clond of steam to ascend the chim- 
ney, the fire will either be extinguished or very 
much reduced; and if a pistol be then fired up 
the chimneéy it will fetch down the soot in a very 
short time, and thas prevent any serious dam- 


age. 

To extinguish a chimncy om fire, throw upon 
the fire the contents of the kitchen salt-box or 
jar,.and in a few seconds the flames will be ex- 
tinguished ; or throw into the fire-place one hand- 
fal after another of flour of snlphar, which will 
paralyze, or in effect destroy, the flaxze. 
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Figs. 40 and 41. 


EspaGNoL PALeror. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 33-36. 
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MARCELLE PALETOT. 


Scarr Tama. 
For descriptfon see Supplement. 


Micnon PAtrtor. ScarF PA.etor. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-6. For pattern see Supplement, 
" 8 No. XIV., Figs. 65 and 66. 
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EstELLE PALETOT. 
For description see Supplement. 


Marion PAatetor. 
For description see Supplement. 


WatTTEAU PALETOT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., 


Figs. 37-39. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 42-44. 
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PALETOT witH Cape. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 7-10. 
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PaLEtor witH Bows. 
For description see Supplement. 


PotonaiseE Pareror. 
For Pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 22-27. 


For description see Supplement. 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


i ee theatre just now is absorbing the atten- 
tion of the elegant world. ‘The announce- 
ment was made simultaneously of the representa- 
tion of a new opera, which is always a great 
event to Parisians; the first appearance of a play 
at the Théatre au Chatelet, which it was rumored 
would give rise to a political demonstration ; and 
the début of two celebrated artists at the Théa- 
tre Italien, so much frequented by our dilettanti. 

I will begin with the opera—a grand opera by 
Ambroise ‘Thomas, the successful author of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, who having been 
once already happily inspired by Shakspeare, has 
again had recourse to this incomparable genius, 
and this time has attacked his master-piece, 
Hamlet. What boldness! Has the attempt 
been crowned with success? I might answer in 
the affirmative, did I judge by the applause ; but 
justice requires me to add that the enthusiasm 
inspired by the piece on the first night was called 
forth in great part by the interpretation of the 
admirable artists, Mademoiselle Nilsson (Ophe- 
lia) and M. Fauve (Hamlet). The success Of 
Mademoiselle Nilsson exceeded every thing that 
has been seen for the last twenty-five years at the 
opera. We must go back to the début of Du- 
prez and Mademoiselle Falcon to find any thing 
approaching this unheard-of ovation. Bouquets, 
wreaths, encores, cries of admiration—nothing 
was lacking the young songstress who had sud- 
denly revealed herself a new Malibran. This 
creation of Ophelia has placed Mademoiselle 
Nilsson on a triumphal height in the estimation 
of many; in her presence Patti falls to the sec- 
ond rank, This praise is perhaps exaggerated, 
but it is fitting to make mention of it in order to 
give an idea of the prodigious effect produced by 
her début. Our best tenor, Faure, was worthy 
of this perfect Ophelia; he sang admirably, and 
well enactéd his difficult part. 

I do not consider this opera a master-piece. 
There are weak and tedious passages in the 
score, which seems to me to have exhausted the 
genius of M. Thomas. Nevertheless, a work of 
such importance needs to be heard several times 
before being judged irrevocably. 

The government has contributed largely to the 
expense of producing the opera, which is brought 
out sumptuously, ‘The costumes are magnifi- 
cent, as a single detail will show: the lace alone 
(old point de Venise) with which the black vel- 
vet suit of the Prince of Denmark is trimmed 
cost the management seven hundred frances. 

The auditorium was magnificent. Both the 
city and the court were there; the queens of all 
classes of society, even to the notabilities of the 
demi-monde. In a box between the pillars glit- 
tered, like a jeweler’s window, the pink satin cor- 
sage of Madame Musard, literally. covered with 
diamonds so fine and so large that whenever she 
moved their spakle forcibly attracted all eyes. 
Not far from this exhibiion the Princess Met- 
ternich presented a striking contrast with her 
black gros grain dress and her Marie Antoinette 
fichu of black tulle, t\immed with lace, and con- 
fined in the middle by a simple satin bow. — It is 
true that the Princess, who possesses even finer 
jewels than Madame Musaid, has other oppor- 
tuniies of displaying them than those afforded 
by a place of public amusement. 

‘The Pompadour was the reigning style in all 
the dvesses, A few young giils, however, wore 
corsages @ ['Jtalienne ov & la Raphael; the first 
very low, and composed of a plastron, with bre- 
telles of the same stuff as the dress, with a half- 
high under-waist, the whole shirred all round. 


The under-waist is of white muslin or gauze. 
The Raphael corsage is in the same style, ex- 
cept that the plastron is cut square instead of 
curving upward like the preceding. The dis- 
tinctive character of these Italian corsages is 
that they always have long sleeves. 

Two beautiful sisters, who are foreigners by 
birth, but who have become Parisians by visit- 
ing Paris every winter, completed this costume ; 
they wore, with bretelle dresses of green gros 
grain and white muslin corsages trimmed with 
guipure, a sort of white veil, placed square on 
the top of the head, like the mezzaro of the 
Genoese women. The veil was finished with 
large gold-headed hair-pins, and around their 
neck they wore a necklace of large gold beads. 

In general there were many black dresses, 
many white ones, and some of the changeable 
silks adopted by the élite of the fashionable world. 
A few women were lightly powdered, and almost 
alla little rouged. A great number wore excess- 
ively long curls behind. 

The first representation of the play at the Cha- 
telet presented a different kind of interest. The 
piece was taken from an historical event, the he- 
roic defense of the ship Ze Vengeur in the time 
of the first republic, and was said to contain po- 
litical allusions that would be welcomed with 
acclamations by the opposition to the Govern- 
ment. It had long been kept batk by the cen- 
sorship, and the management had been ordered 
to suppress the cry of the crew at the moment 
when the ship goes down—‘‘ Long live the Re- 
public!” It appears that it was through the in- 
tervention of the Emperor himself that this his- 
toric cry was finally authorized. The young men 
were eager to witness this representation. at which 
it was expected would be seen a political demon- 
stration of the democracy. It was doubtless for 
this reason that few ladies were seen in the im- 
mense crowd which crowded the theatre. Two 








very beautiful personages of the official world, 
the Baroness de Bourgoing and the wife of Gen- 
eral Henry, nevertheless bravely appeared in a 
front-box. As to the men, they were nearly all 
there: the officials, the Opposition, journalists, 
artists, etc. All these expectations were disap- 
pointed. The piece of MM. Bresebarre and Blum 
was tiresome, the allusions had disappeared, and 
the famous cry was lost in the hubbub of the dis- 

of cannon and the noise of the spectators. 
It must be added that the audience, in haste to 
reach the celebrated scene of the sinking ship, 
paid little attention to what preceded it, but 
shouted and groaned, while the spectators in 
the w tiers hummed the Chant du depart, 
and chancing to spy Thérése, the popular sing- 
er, in the hall, loudly called on her to sing 
the Marseillaise. The prima donna of our es- 
taminets airily blew kisses from the tips of her 
fingers to her turbulent admirers; it was extri- 
cating herself gracefully from a difficult position. 
On the whole the evening may be styled, like 
Shakspeare’s play, Much Ado about Nothing. 
The only result will be the fall of the piece, 
which certainly can not run long. 

Lastly, at the Théatre Italien was to be seen 
Mathilde de Shabran, one of the first operas of 
Rossini, which has been laid aside for several 
years. This revival was made in honor of the 
Tiberinis, who had come to Paris, preceded by 
a celebrity won in Italy. Here the hall was mag- 
nificent and the dresses extremely brilliant. Ma- 
demoiselle Patti, modestly placed in the third 
row of the proscenium boxes, several times ap- 
planded Madame ‘Tiberini, who played and sang 
her réle of Mathilde like an excellent cantatrice 
and a charming actress. Her success was com- 
plete, and she was encored and showered with 
bouquets. Her husband, M. Tiberini, sang very 
well, and with remarkable flexibility and method; 
but his voice is far from possessing the charm of 
that of his wife, and he did not obtain the same 
applause, 

adame Tiberini possesses the art of costum- 
ing to a high degree; she wore in the last act 
the dress of a lady of the time of Charles VIII., 
which would make an exquisite disguise, and 
which resembles the present styles closely enough 
to be easily imitated. It was composed of a first 
short skirt of orange satin, trimmed with bands 
of chestnut velvet, bound with gold. The sec- 
ond skirt was of chestnut poult de soie, looped 
at the sides and behind, and adorned with chest- 
nut and gold fringe. The high adjusted corsage 
was likewise of chestnut poult de soie, with large 
basque fronts, sharply pointed and bordered with 
chestnut and gold fringe. The sleeves were close, 
with velvet epaulets forming a bourrelct around 
the arm. A small mantle of chestnut velvet lined 
with orange satin was adjusted behind on the 
shoulders ; to this were attached revers with chest- 
nut and gold passementerie. Her hair was curled, 
and on the front of her head, a little at the side, 
was set a little round hat of black velvet with a 
black aigrette. The dress was finished with a 
scarf of orange silk fastened on both shoulders, 

Since I have pronounced the word epaulet I 
recur to it to say that epaulets, epauliéres, jock- 
eys, and all kinds of ornaments placed on the 
shoulder will be much in vogue. All dresses 
are already made @ la Récamier, @ ['Iimpire, a 
la Medici, ete. ‘These styles, however, require 
detailed explanations, and will {ind a place in my 
next letter, in which I shall treat of the pring 
fashions, : EvianE pr Mansy. 











ART IN COMMON THINGS. 
PICTURE-FRAMES AND PAPER-HANGINGS. 


N all countries and all ages—even the most 
rude and barbarous—there appears to have 
existed in the human mind a powerful innate 
love for the exercise of ornamental art; and in 
proportion to the advancement of civilization, so 
does it become embodied in a deep rel:gious and 
poetical feeling, bestowing an undefinalle charm, 
which, though impossible for words to convey; 
the hand of the painter or sculptor, when guided 
by the poet’s inspiration, can diffuse through- 
out all his works. Pure ideas, love, and de- 
votion are thus beautifully revealed, and ex- 
hibit, in the loftiest sense, the paramount utility 
of art. Descending to a lower sphere, and tak- 
ing a more business-like view of the question, it 
must be allowed that there are but few branches 
of trade in which the practical knowledge of 
drawing or modeling is not found more or less 
useful, The artisan who is deficient in such ac- 
quirements may manage to get over his work aft- 
er a fashion; and the employer who is alike ig- 
norant can convey but a very indefinite idea of 
whatever design he may desire to have carried 
out; whereas, if each were educated in the prin- 
ciples of ornamental art, a better understanding 
and more mutual feelings, conducive to the in- 
terests of both, would naturally exist. 

‘That to have good taste is to have an expens- 
ive one is a very prevalent bat mistaken notion. 
Any person who is supposed to possess that 
vague attribute is at once regarded as one who 
has at least the will, if not the means, to indulge 
in a lavish and foolish expenditure in order to 
surround himself with eye-pleasing forms and 
pleasant luxuries. ‘The idea springs, as so many 
other false ideas spring. from our general and 
perverse misunderstanding of what art is, and 
our persistence in thinking that by wealth only 
can its objects be produced and the fine arts 
cherished. 

True, the more elaborate manifestation of art- 
istic excellence can not be produced without the 
aid of the liberal paymaster. But art is not 
necessarily confined to the production of these 
costly works. Its mission extends to many other 
things which cone rn the ordinary life of each 
one of us. . And it is in these *‘ common things” 
—things which we see wherever we go, and 
among which we live and have our being, that 





art ought to be, and may be constantly manifest- 
ed, making all the familiar objects around us 
beautiful and good, and at once a pleasure to the 
eye and an enjoyment to the mind. 

There is, indeed, in the present day, craving 
enongh for ornament; but it is unfortunately an 
appetite which is utterly without discrimination, 
and which will accept any offal in the place of 
good food, even with thankfulness. So long as 
any object has a certain sort of gaudy richness 
about it, and is but marked over with a sufficient 
intricacy of line to confuse the eye, the orna- 
ment-buying public will purchase, and in reality 
admire it, by virtue of some extraordinary and 
inexplicable faculty. Indeed, so universal is the 
love of, and craving for embellishment, that peo- 
ple do not stop to consider whether the decora- 
tion they are purchasing is good ; all they desire 
is that there be plenty of it. ‘Thus we find even 
the commonest articles in domestic use overload- 
ed with imperfect ornaments, not one of which 
has been wrought out either thoroughly or well. 
And yet, there is nothing more calculated to de- 
stroy any glimmering of perception in art that or- 
dinary observers may possess, than the careless- 
ness of design and dull stupidity of workman- 
ship presented so constantly to our view. 


THE PICTURE-FRAME 


presents a good illustration of our poverty of 
thought in artistic matters. One year there is a 
rage for ‘‘neat” frames, and in some other sea- 
son every body is buying “rich” ones; but, asa 
general rule, they are profusely ornamented, and 
such ornamentation is, as an equally general rule, 
meaningless and bad. The same frame which 
surrounds the picture of a martyr’s death is 
chosen as the appropriate nimbus for the fash- 
ionable ballet-girl ; and that which is considered 
as peculiarly fitted for a prize ox is thought quite 
as fitting to surround the record of some deed of 
love or heroism. 

But frames are ordered according to their size 
and profusion of ornament, and not in accord- 
ance with the subjects they are intended to con- 
tain; and so the ornament bestowed upon them 
is seldom given with any other idea than that 
miserable one of producing an appearance of 
richness and money’s worth. When we buy a 
good picture or engraving we might at least take 
a little trouble to insure its being framed appro- 
priately. Buyers of gilt frames should see the 
frame before the gold is put upon it, for there is 
so great a charm in gilding that it may distort 
even a good judgment, and lead to choosing that 
for the sake of the gold which, without the brill- 
iant covering, would at once have been rejected as 
vulgar and base. Now, as pictures generally in- 
sure careful attention, an appropriate degree of 
ornament about the frames would be sure to chal- 
lenge observation, and the carver’s or modeler’s 
work would have a fair chance of being seen and 
admired. Frames are also peculiarly adapted for 
decoration on account of their size and general 
shape, and if we would but rightly use the facul- 
ties with which we are naturally endowed it sure- 
ly would be seen what lovely and appropriate or- 
namentation might be introduced in this one 
small field. 

But it is hopeless to expect any thing good 
from the producers of unnatural ornament. We 
require those who will feel that the highest praise 
their work can receive is when it is admired for 
its truth; those who will be content to hear but lit- 
tle of their own skill and dexterity, and find that 
the very highest class of work destroys the evi- 
dences of its own presence, and that the crown of 
toi] is attained in the perfect naturalness of the de- 
sign ; those who wil! be content to lose their indi- 
viduality for the sake of their art, and weigh as ut- 
terly nothing a little passing notoriety, compared 
with the cause and interests of truth. So much 
for picture-frames. Now for a few words about 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


The public taste has made the choice of paper- 
hangings so much a matter of almost religions 
belief that the subject must be approached as ten- 
deily as.an affair of conscience. There is a law 
unalterable as that of the Medes and Persians, 
and obeyed as implicitly, which dictates the kind 
of paper that is right for one room and wrong 
for another; so that if you wake up any man or 
woman in the middle of the night, and by dint 
of shaking or any other method of mild persua- 
sion make them conscious that you want some 
information about paper-hangings, they will mur- 
mur, ‘‘ dark and warm for the dining-room, and 
very light for the parlor,” and then fall pleas- 
antly to sleep again. For that is our national 
belief in paper-hangings; we leave all the rest to 
the manufacturer. 

Let us think, now, what are the uses of pa- 
per-hangings. They’ are threefold; and have 
either one, or two, or all these objects to fulfill ; 
that is, they have either to decorate the walls, 
or to form a good ground for the pictures upon 
them, or to furnish a suitable back-ground to the 
occupants of the room. . 

The latter is seldom thought of, and yet, of 
all others, it is but reasonable to suppose that it 
should first be decided whether the walls or the 
inmates most demand attention; whether the 
walls are to detract from beauty or tend to 
heighten it, and in accordance with the decision 
so must be the tone of the paper chosen. It re- 
quires little observation to discover that modern 
sitting-rooms are generally furnished with the 
most reckless disregard of those who are likely 
to frequent them ; and the universal light-colored 
paper is admirably adapted to that excellent end 
—the mortification of the flesh, although such is 
hardly the intention. 

Unfortunately, people purchase paper-hangings 
as so many other things are purchased, for the 
sake of their own real or imaginary prettiness, and 
without sufficient consideration of the relaiive po- 
sition they are ultimately to hold, and in for- 
getfulness that what in the store looks tasteful 





may wear a very different aspect when it comes 
to be mixed with other things as bight as it- 
self and probably more prominent. ‘Thus, many 
persons are puzzled to account for the fact that, 
pleased as they were with each separate thing as 
they purchased it, their acquisitions look any 
thing but admirable when placed in their re- 
spective positions. 

Let the people study art for themselves; so 
will they learn how to discriminate between the 
false and the true; and thus will they secure ap- 
propriate design and legitimate treatment of both 
form and color in those ‘‘ common things” which 
it is the province of art to decorate, but which, 
through the exercise of a depraved taste, art far 
too often carelessly ignores. 








HOW TO FIND A HUSBAND. 


ps uegees blessedness is better than single; 
but blessedness of any sort is better than 
the double wretchedness of being the companion 
for life of a man who is unsuitable to you, or to 
whom you are unsuitable. Your proper study is 
to make yourself the best possible wife for vour 
best possible husband, by educating your soul 
and mind and body to the best of your alilities. 
If you have not the good fortune to find a man 
whom you can love, respect, comfort, and be use- 
ful to, you will, at the worst, have put yourself 
in the way of being a more amiable, respectable, 
and comfortable old maid than you would be if 
you neglected so to educate yourself. 

There are two main and typical methods in 
which ‘*Ccelebs’ wives set out in quest of lovers,” 
which differ, toto eeelo, as well as toto ceelebi. 
The first method, the one to avoid, is the way to 
catch a fool; and, failing that happy result, to 
be a superannuated flirt, than which there is 
probably no more miserable and contemptible 
position on the face of the earth. It is done by 
concealing your ignorance instead of replacing it 
by knowledge ; by arraying yourself in the smiles 
of flattery and the languishing airs and graces of 
a susceptibility too ready and too general to be 
quite modest; and by playing over and over 
again to a succession of heroes silly enough to 
play the fool with you, the stale and weary part 
of the jeune ingenue, with gushing emotions and 
impulsive affections. The disadvantage of this 
performance is, that it is only pretty and interest- 
ing once in a lifetime—and that once at a vather 
tenderage. It degenerates by repetition. It edu- 
cates you to nothing, if it does not degrade you 
to something worse than nothing. It sinks vou 
slowly in your own esteem, and very rapidly in 
every body else’s. It creates in you a morbid 
want of admiration from the other sex, which, 
as it ebbs away from you, you will be tempted to 
lay yourself out for with less and less of maiden 
reserve; or, not to mince the matter, with more 
and more of brazen effrontery. In short, this is 
the way not to do it. 

And now for the way to do it. The secret is 
very simple, but its application is as wide as 
truth. You must as much as in you lies strive 
to suppress your natural desire of making your- 
self an object of interest to others, and overlay 
this propensity with the faculty and the habit of 
taking a real interest in the thorghts and char- 
acters and experiences of your fellow-creatures. 

There is something to learn from every human 
being with whom you come in contact. Make it 
your study to find what special knowledge, what 
generous sentiment, what noble aspiration there 
may be in the next person with whom you become 
acquainted. ‘Tolerate this person's faults, repress 
your impulse to obstruct his egotism by the dis- 
play of your own abilities; pass by opinions you 
could vigorously and perhaps successfully com- 
bat ; wait till you can respond to something wiih 
which you cordially sympathize. Many a char- 
acter which seems unsympathetic and unpromis- 
ing at first, thaws in the absence of opposition, 
and in the presence of sympathy. When you 
have succeeded in a few crucial experiments of 
extracting useful knowledge and human interest 
out of persons whom, without this effort. you 
might have voted dull and disagreeable, you will 
find how much an analogous method of treatment 
will enhance the pleasure you derive from those 
whom, without any effort of self-suppression at 
all, you would have found clever and agreeable. 

Let us suppose you are seated at a dinner-party 
next to a man who, without being deficient in 
such lively small talk as will keep an average 
commonplace young lady in pretty brisk conver- 
sation, you know to be of good capacity and well 
informed. ‘The conversation glances on some 
topic of serious interest, on which you feel your- 
self to be so ignorant that you can not venture to 
discuss it on equal terms without a moral cer- 
tainty of floundering out of your depth. There 
are three courses for you to pursue. If you are 
absolutely foolish, you will express some Lor- 
rowed opinion, some crude formula of common- 
place and stale wisdom, the best you have in your 
limited armory, in opposition to the view hinted 
at, and allow yourself to be drawn into a pert, 
superficial mock argument, in which your neigh- 
bor may amuse himself by drawing out your self- 
sufficient imbecility to the utmost; after which 
you will neither of you like one another the 
better. If you are half wise, you will slip out 
of the danger by some not too violent piece of 
colloquial legerdemain, giving the go-by to the 
topic. But if you are really wise, you will take 
the opportunity of putting a modest and intelli- 
gent question, which will show that you are nei- 
ther too vain nor too stupid to desire to learn. 
Do not be afraid of being troublesome. No capa- 
ble and instructed man finds it wearisome to 
communicate facts or theories which he has at 
the tip of his tongue to a nice young lady who 
takes an interest in listening to him. 

Do- not pretend, with a puzzled attempt at a 
perspicacious expression of countenance, to com- 
prehend admirabty an exposition which flies ntites 
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over your head. Atall hazards learn something, 
Your friend will, at least, admire your candor, 
modesty, and courage. and appreciate your desire 
to learn. Every blank you till will make it easier 
to you to take an interest in higher ranges of con- 
yersation, and fit you moze and more for the so- 
ciety of higher classes of intelligence. ‘The power 
of taking interest implies the gift of awakening 
interest. All progress is interesting. ‘There are 
country gentlemen who can take an interest in 
ooking over a gate day by day to observe the 
growth of turnips ; that is but a low form of pro- 
gress. A teachable child is more intevesting than 
many turnip fields, and a teachable woman, with 
bright eyes, who ‘‘improves each shining hour,” 
not only has many chances in the year of finding 
a sensible husband, but has many years to do it 
in, She grows old so much more slowly than 
the flirt; her mind brightens as her complexion 
fades. Indeed, the power of mind over matter 
will go farther than this. I have known giils 
who were positively plain at twenty grow com- 
paratively good-looking at thirty; but then they 
had been making themselves agieeable in the 
very best fashion all their lives. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


PRIL is a month which brings good luck to 
miliiners and dress-makers, but plays a great 
many tricks with their customers. Many agossa- 
mer bonnet which goes out for its walk gay and 
beautiful, returns in a ruined condition ; and the 
dress that went forth crisp and spotless, comes 
home clinging in folds like a wet umbrella. If 
you prepare for rain in April, it will probably be 
fine; and if you put on any thing that can spoil, 
the showers will surely come. And yet April 
showers are not to be scolded about—in fact 
they are excellent things. If they happen inop- 
portunely we can slip into a restaurant, and re- 
gale ourselves with an ice-cream or some other 
trifle, until the drops cease; but if they were 
omitted altogether from the programme of the 
month, we of the city would be smothered with 
the dust, which rises and falls, flies, floats, and 
settles, like a vast cloud of smoke, brooding over 
us during many days, which are thus made un- 
comfortable and unwholesome. It is really a 
great pity that during April, when every feeling 
and instinct prompts us to healthful exercise in 
the open air, the accumulated filth of the streets 
in winter should be suffered to permeate our 
skin, fill our eyes, penetrate our lungs, and ren- 
der our — generally uncomfortable and 
disagreeable. By the middie of May we hope to 
have streets and avenues cleaned and watered ; 
but just at present every body who wants a com- 
fortable promenade flocks into Fifth Avenue, 
which is swept and garnished and sprinkled. 
April has plenty of work to do in the country, 
drying up the mud which the snow has left, 
quickening the sap in tree and shrub, unfold- 
ing the tender leaf-bud, and even bringing to 
sweet maturity that earliest of spring blossoms, 
the trailing arbutus. Have you never roamed 
among forest trees on a sunny April day, and 
com ag to a sheltered southern slope, stooped 
and rushed away the dead leaves of last year to 
disc) ver tue fragrant pink and white blossoms 
hidden beneath ? And how fresh and fair the 
tiny flowers look, nestling in their warm bed se- 
cure from rude winds and chilling frosts, yet 
ready to yield their perfume to the tirst invader 
of their retreat! No wonder they are called 
“Darlings of the Forest.” 
“Fringed with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky; 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as chiidreu sleep in fuith’s simplicity.” 





A Mormon elder, lecturing in the Salt Lake 
Tabernacie recently, thus discourages the prac- 
tice of importing dress goods : 

Let us inaugurate a system of fashions of our 
own. Ido not care about the shape of our hats 
and bonnets, so long as they are of our own 
manufacture. I would justas soon aman should 
wear a bellows hat or a stove-pipe as any thing 
else, if it please him; but [ say, encourage home 
manufactures. Ido not care whether the ladies 
wear a bunch of flowers, a cabbage leaf, a squash, 
or a saucer on their heads, if it pleases them; 
but let it be made athome. I would recommend 
the brethren and sisters to establish socicties for 
the promotion of home manufactures. 





In a certain section of Paris there is a man of 
practical benevolence, whose singular life is not 
generally known. He has constituted himself 
the guardian of homeless canines and felines. 
Friendless pussies and dinnerless dogs leap for 
joy at his approach. About one o'clock in the 
morning, when it is high ’change among the 
bow-wows, and the cats are holding their balls, 
he comes forth loaded with such provisions as 
they like, caling them in his tenderest voice. 
They gather around him with frantic joy, mee- 
ow-ing, pawing, leaping, flourishing their tails, 
and rubbing against him. When the benevolent 
Man opens his bundle a scene begins which beg- 
gus description. This eccentric cat-and-dog 
feeder employs a cook in his house for the ex- 
ag purpose of preparing food for his wild 
pets, 





At a recent ball in Paris it is related that an 
elegantly dressed lady found herself wearing only 
the string of her necklace, the delicate wax pearls 
having melted away in the heat. Moran: Wear 
“wax pearls” only in cold weather and in cold 
rooms, 





An ingenious device has been invented by 
which persons sitting inside their own uouses 
can see every thing tuat is passing on the street 
for many squares in both directions. It is a sim- 
ple arrangement of two mirrors placed at right 
angles to each other and set ina frame. Placed 
in the proper position it will even show who is 
at the front-door bell, a matter of no small con- 
Yenience in these days of troublesome peddlers, 
importunate beggars, and intruders generally. 
But its most interesting employment is for the 
use of invalids who can not look out of the 
Wiadow, and who still would iike the monotony 
of the sick-room to be relieved by a sight of 


What is going on in the street. For this use it 
sadmirable, It is called the ‘t window reflect- 


or,” and is both simple in construction and in- 
expensive in cost, 


-deem the deep scars highly ornamental. 





| 


Report says that the entire oratorio of the 
‘¢ Creation”? was lately performed in the little 
town of Natick, Massachusetts, with great cred- 
it by the children of the place, ‘That town 
probably has a greater amount of musical talent, 
in proportion to its population, than any other 
community in New England. A house without 
a piano is the exception rather than the rule. 
Musical associations have flourished there for 
many years, 

Beauty is very much a matter of fashion after 
all—a great pity it is too, The Arabiap ladies 
stain their tingers red, their eyebrows black, and 
their lips blue. In Persia they paint a black 
streak around the eyes, which doubtless is quite 
as ornamental as patches of court-plaster. Jap- 
anese ladies gild their teeth, and Indians paint 
them red. In Greenland women color their 
faces yellow and blue, while in Hindostan, if 
they desire to appear particularly lovely, they 
anoint themselves with a mixture of saffron, tu- 
meric, and oil. In New Holland they cut them- 
selves, keep the wounds open a long while, or 
n 
China small round eyes, as well as ‘small feet, 
and immensely long tinger-nails are the style. 
The Turks admire red hair, but the Persians can 
notendureit. In certain countries the nose and 
lips are pierced, and ornaments inserted—a cus- 
tom akin to that of boring the ears. Among 
some nations mothers carefully flatten their 
daughters’ noses, while other mothers subject 
the skulls of their young children to a continual 
pressure, thus to give them new beauty—neither 
of which practices are probably more unnatural 
than the application of tight corsets. And so 
the world goes. Every nation is inclined to re- 
gard the fashions of other nations, and their 
standard of beauty, as very strange and gro- 
tesque. 





A Utica journal relates an incident which is 
much more piquant than probable. However, it 
is a very good story to tell, and the inventor of 
it deserves much credit. One Sunday evening— 
so the tale goes—at one of the most fashionable 
churches, while the sermon was being delivered, a 
lady deliberately removed her hat, and took down 
her back hair by the usual operation of removing 
the comb and taking out, one by one, seventy or 
eighty hair-pins. The raven locks then fell upon 
her shoulders, and the people, instead of attend- 
ing to the sermon, looked for the next move- 
ment. It came in several quiet, satisfactory, en- 
joying movements of the comb down the back 
of tue head and through the hair. The hair was 
then gathered in both hands, dextrously retwist- 
ed, the comb inserted, those seventy-five hair- 
pins replaced, one by one, the short hairs on the 
neck tucked under, and finally the hat was re- 
sumed, and then the lady turned her attention 
to the minister. Possible, but scarcely probable. 
And while on the subject of hair we may as well 
remark that somebody, who doubtless is posted 
on the subject, says that coloring the hair in 
streaks is the latest style.out, It is called the 
Zebra mode, and one person’s hair is made to ex- 
hibit regular stripes of red, golden, brown, flaxen, 
biack, und so on, showing as many different hues 
as fancy can desire or ingenuity produce. Each 
fashionable woman will be rainbow-coiffured. 





A recent writer on Italian society—Monsieur 
Taine—gives a sad picture of the prevailing ig- 
norance in Italy. He remarks: 

“‘ Alongside of indolence, ignorance flourishes like 
thistles by the side of nettles. I am told of a nobie 
family who live in two and let five rooms; from this 
they derive their income. Out of four daughters one 
only is-able to write a note, and she is called ‘the 
jearned.’ The father and son frequent a cafe, drink 
a glass of pure water, and read a newspaper; such is 
their life. The young man has no future; fortunate 
is he if he can obtain any situation which will bring 
him in six crowns a month. There is no commerce, 
no manufactures, no army; and the people dare not 
seek their fortunes outside their country, the police 
closing and locking the door on all who go ont. In 
regard. to young ladies, they are kept shut up, but are 
always trying to have liberty. Their life consists of 
quietly boasting of their lovers—that is to say, of some 
young man who is thinking about them, who courts 
them, who stations himrelf under their window, and 
so on. This tickles their imagination and supplies 
the place of a romance; instead of reading novels 
they act them. In this way they undergo five or six 
love experiences before marriage.” 





When Henry Ward Beecher becomes Pope he 
proposes to issue a bull which will embrace many 
important and stringent regulations. We will 
only quote a couple of them, which really seem 
tu be the beginning and ending of the whole: 

‘* First—Every man shall be married by the age of 
twenty-tive, or show good cance for neglect of duty. 

“ Fourth—It shall be the duty of every young mar- 
ried man to read aloud to his wife at least one hour a 
day for the first ten years afier his marriage. But 
this shall not be construed to the prejudice of the 
wife’s right to read, speak, lecture, etc.” 


A gentleman of Baltimore has been experi- 
menting on potatoes, with reference to preserv- 
ing them nice and fresh for an indefinite time. 
It seems that nobody before ever thought of dry- 
ing potatoes as we dry apples, peaches, and sun- 
dry other eatables. And the sweet potato, espe- 
cially, very soon loses its best qualities, and is 
unfit for use. But this gentleman to whom we 
allude says he has succeeded in preserving the 
potato simply by drying it, so that a dish of the 
best quality can be had at any period of the year, 
as fresh and dry and sweet as though newly dug. 
He proposes to introduce his plan of curing and 
drying the sweet potato into the South. 








A couple of curious incidences recently oc- 
curred in churches. One was in Connecticut, 
where the young people of a certain town gave 
an amateur dramatic exhibition in their church 
representing the tragedy of David and Goliah. 
Goliah could readily be distinguished from David 
by his first lieutenant’s uniform, while David 
could in turn be recognized by being taller than 
the Philistine giant by about three inches. The 
curtain was drawn to allow the shepherd lad to 
sling his antagonist, but receded in time for the 
spectators to see the prostrate form of the Phil- 
istine borne from the arena by sundry Israelites 
in dress coats. The other incident occurred on 
a Sunday, when an Illinois clergyman opened the 
morning services by reading at length a very full 
and correct local price-current—how much flour, 
butter, meat, lard, eggs, ete., were worth, and the 
price of shoes, cloth, prints, and muslins. He 
read the report without explanation or com- 
ment. But the congregation took ths hint, and 
resvonded with a ]i donation. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Cierk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
BEATRICE’S JOURNAL CONCLUDED. 


September 7, 1849.—[This part begins with a 
long account of her escape, her fortunes at Hol- 
by and London, and her recapture, which is here 
omitted, as it would be to a large extent a rep- 
etition of what has already been stated. ]—After 
Brandon left me my heart still throbbed with the 
fierce impulse which he had imparted to it. For 
the remainder of the day I was upheld by a sort 
of consciousness of his presence. I felt as though 
he had only left me in person and had surrounded 
me in some way with his mysterious protection. 

Night came, and with the night came gloom. 
What availed his promise? Could he prevent 
what I feared ? What power could he possibly 
have in this house? I felt deserted, and my old 
despair returned. 

In the morning I happened to cross the hall to 
go to Mrs. Compton's room, when, to my amaze- 
ment, I saw standing outside the Hindu Asgeelo. 
Had I seen Brandon himself I could scarcely 
have been more amazed or overjoyed. He look- 
ed at me with a warning gesture. 

‘* How did you get here?” 1 whispered. 

‘*My master sent me.” 

A thrill passed through my veins. 

“Do not fear,” he said, and walked mysteri- 
ously away. 

I asked Mrs. Compton who he was, and she 
said he was a new servant whom He had just 
hired. She knew nothing more of him. 

September 12.—A week has passed. Thus 
far I have been left alone. Perhaps they do not 
know what to do with me.- Perhaps they are 
busy arranging some dark plan. 

Can I trust? Oh, Help of the helpless, save 
me! 
Asgeelo is here—but what can one man do? 
At best he can only report to his master my 
agony or my death. May that Death soon come. 
Kindly will I welcome him. 

September 15.—Things are certainly different 
here from what they used to be. The servants 
take pains to put themselves in my way, so as to 
show me profound respect. What is the mean- 
ing of this? Once or twice I have met them in 
the hall and have marked their humble bearing. 
Is it mockery? Or is it intended to entrap me? 
I will not trust any of them. Is it possible that 
this can be Brandon’s mysterious power ? 

Impossible. Ft is rather a trick to win my 
confidence. But ifso,why? They do not need 
to trick me. _I am at their mercy. 

I am at their mercy, and am without defense. 
What will become ofme? What is to be my fate? 

Philips has been as devoted as ever. He 
leaves me flowers every day. He tries to show 
sympathy. At least I have two friends here— 
Philips and Asgeelo. But Philips is timid, and 
Asgeelo is only one against a crowd. ‘There is 
Vijal—but I have not seen him. 

September 25.—To-day in my closet I found a 
number of bottles of different-kinds of medicine, 
used while I was sick. ‘Two of these attracted 
my attention. One was labeled ‘* Laudanum,” 
another was labeled ‘* Hydrocyanic Acid— Poi- 
son.” I suppose they used these drugs for my 
benefit at that time. The sight of them gave 
me more joy than any thing else that 1 could 
have found. 

When the time comes which I dread I shall 
not be without resource. These shall save me. 

October 3.—They leave me unmolested. They 
are waiting for some crushing blow, no doubt. 
Asgeelo sometimes meets me, and makes signs 
of encouragement. ; 

To-day Philips met me and said: ‘‘ Don’t fear 
—the crisis is coming.” I asked what he meant. 
As usual he looked frightened and hurried away. 

What does he mean? What crisis? The 
only crisis that I can think of is one which fills 
me with dread. When that comes I will meet 
it firmly. 

October 10.—Mrs. Compton told me to-day 
that Philips had gone to London on business. 
The poor old thing looked very much troubled. 
I urged her to tell me what was the matter, but 
she only looked the more terrified. Why she 
should feel alarm about the departure of Philips 
for London |can not imagine. Has it any thing to 
dowith me? No. Howcanit? My fate, what- 
ever it is, must be wrought out here in this place. 

October 14.—The dreaded crisis has come at 
last. Will not this be my last entry ? How can 
I longer avoid the fate that impends ? 

This afternoon He sent for me to come down. 
I went to the dining-room expecting some hor- 
ror, and I was not disappointed. The three 
were sitting there as they had sat before, and I 
thought that there was trouble upon their faces. 
It was only two o'clock, and they had just fin- 
ished lunch. 

John was the first to speak. 
me in a mocking tone. 

‘I have the honor to inform you,” said he, 
“that the time has arrived when you are to be 
took down.” 

I paid no attention whatever to these words. 
I felt calm. The old sense of superiority came 
over me, and I looked at Him without a tremor. 

My tyrant glanced at me with a dark scowl. 
‘“* After your behavior, girl, you ought to bless 
your lucky stars that vou got off as you did. If 
{ had done right, I’d have made you pay up well 
for the trouble you've given. But I’ve spared 
L you. At the same time I wouldn't have done so 


He addressed 











long. I was just arranging a nice little plan for 
your benefit when this gentleman ’—nodding his 
head to Clark—‘‘ this gentleman saved me the 
trouble.” 

I said nothing. 

‘Come, Clark, speak up—it’s your affair—” 

‘*Oh, you manage it,” said Clark. ‘* You’ve 
got the ‘gift of gab.’ I never had it.” 

‘*T never in all my born days saw so bold a 
man as timid with a girl as you are.” 

“* He's doin’ what I shouldn't like to try on,” 
said John. 

** See here,” said my tyrant, sternly, ‘‘this gen- 
tleman has very kindly consented to take charge 
of you. He has even gone so far as to consent 
to marry you. He will actually make you his 
wife. In my opinion he’s crazy, but he’s got his 
own ideas. He has promised to give you a tip- 
top wedding. If it had been left to me,” he went 
on, sternly, ‘‘I’d have let you have something 
very different, but he’s a soft-hearted fellow, and 
is going to do a foolish thing. It’s lucky for 
you though. You'd have had a precious hard 
time of it with me, I tell you. You've got to be 
grateful to him; so come up here, and give him 
a kiss, and thank him.” 

So prepared was I for any horror that this did 
not surprise me. 

**Do you hear ?” he cried, as I stood motion- 
less. I said nothing. 

**Do as I say, d—n yon, or I'll make you.” 

“Come,” said Clark, ‘‘ don't make a fuss about 
the wench now—it ‘Il be all right. She'll like 
kissing well enough, and be only too glad to give 
me one before a week.” 

‘Yes, but she ought to be made to do it now.” 

‘* Not necessary, Jolinnie; all in good time.” 

My master was silent for some moments. At 
last he spoke again: 

“Girl,” said he. ‘‘ You are to be married to- 
morrow. There won't bé any invited guests, 
but you needn’t mind that. You'll have your 
husband, and that’s more than you deserve. You 
don’t want any new dresses, Your ball dress 
will do.” 

**Come, I won't stand that,” said Clark. 
‘*She’s got to be dressed up in tip-top style. [ll 
stand the damage.” 

‘*Oh, d—n the damage. If you want that sort 
of thing, it shall be done. But there won't be 
time.” 

‘¢Oh well, let her fix up the best way she can.” 

At this I turned and left the room. None of 
them tried to prevent me. I went up to my 
chamber, and sat down thinking. The hour had 
come. 

This is my last entry. My only refuge from 
horror unspeakable is the Poison. 

Perhaps one day some one will find my jour- 
nal where it is concealed. Let them learn from 
it what anguish may be endured by the innocent, 

May God have mercy upon my soul! Amen. 

October 14, 11 o’clock.—Hope! 

Mrs. Compton came to me a few minutes 
since. She had received a letter from Philips by 
Asgeelo. She said the Hindu wished to see me. 
He was at my door, Iwent there. He told me 
that I was to fly from Brandon Hall at two 
o'clock in the morning. He would take care of 
me. Mrs. Compton said she was to go with me. 
A place had been found where we could get shel- 


er. 

Oh my God, I thank thee! Already when I 
heard this I was mixing the draught. ‘T'wo 
o'clock was the hour on which I had decided for 
a different kind of flight. 

Oh God! deliver the captive. 
put my trust in thee! Amen. 


Save me, as I 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE LAST ESCAPE. 


Tue hour which Beatrice had mentioned in 
her diary was awaited by her with feverish im- 
patience. She had confidence in Asgeelo, and 
this confidence was heightened by the fact that 
Mrs. Compton was going to accompany her. 
‘The very timidity of this poor old creature would 
have prevented her from thinking of escape on 
any ordinary occasion ; but now the latter showed 
no fear. She evinced a strange exultation. ‘he 
showed Philips’s letter to Beatrice, and made her 
read it over and over again. It contained only a 
few words. 


“The time has come at last. I will keep my 
word to you, dear old woman. Be ready to- 
night to leave Brandon Hall and those devils 
forever. The Hindu will help you. 

“EDGAR.” 


Mrs. Compton seemed to think far more of the 
letter than of escaping. The fact that she had 
a letter seemed to absorb all her faculties, and 
no other idea entered her mind. Beatrice had 
but few preparations to make; a small parcel 
contained all with which she dared to encumber 
herself. Hastily making it up she waited in ex- 
treme impatience for the time. 

At last two o’clock came. Mrs. Compton was 
in her room. There was a faint tap at the door. 
Beatrice opened it. It was Asgeelo. The Hin- 
du stood with his finger on his lips, and then 
moved away slowly and stealthily. ‘They fol 
lowed. 

‘The Hindu led the way, carrying a small lan- 
tern. He did not show any very great caution, 
but moved with a quiet step, thinking it sufficient 
if he made no noise. Beatrice followed, and 
Mrs. Compton came last, carrying nothing but 
the note from Philips, which she clutched in her 
hand as though she esteemed it the only thing 
of value which she possessed. 

In spite of Beatrice’s confidence in Asgeclo 
she felt her heart sink with dread as she passed 
through the hall and down the great stairway. 
But no sound disturbed them. ‘The lights were 
all out, and the house was still. The door of the 
dining-room was open, but no light shone through. 

Asgeelo led the way to the north door. Thy 
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went on quietly without any interruption, and at 
last reached it. Asgeelo turned the key and held 
the door half open for a moment. ‘Then he 
turned and whispered to them to go out. 

Beatrice took two or three steps forward, when 
suddenly a dark figure emerged from the stair- 
way that led to the servants’ hall and with a sud- 
den spring advanced to Asgeelo. 

The latter dropped the lamp, which fell with 
a rattle on the floor but still continued burning. 
He drew a long, keen knife from his breast, and 
seized the other by the throat. 

Beatrice started back. By the light that flick- 
ered on the floor she saw it all. The gigantic 
figure of Asgeelo stood erect, one arm clutching 
the throat of his assailant, and the other holding 
the knife aloft. 

Beatrice rushed forward and caught the up- 
lifted arm. 

‘Spare him!” she said, in a low whisper. 
‘*He is my friend. He helped me to escape 
once before.” 

She had recognized Vijal. 

The Hindu dropped his arm and released his 
hold. The Malay staggered back and looked 
earnestly at Beatrice. Recognizing her, he fell 
on his knees and kissed her hand. 

‘*T will keep your secret,” he murmured. 

Beatrice hurried out, and the others followed. 
They heard the key turn in the door after them. 
Vijal had locked it from the inside. 

Asgeelo led the way with a swift step. They 
went down the main avenue, and at length 
reached the gate without any interruption. The 
gates were saut. 

Beatrice looked around in some dread for fear 
of being discovered. Asgeelo said nothing, but 
tapped at the door of the porter’s lodge. The 
door soon opened, and the porter came out. He 
said nothing, but opened the gates in silence, 

They went out. ‘The huge gates shut behind 
them. ‘They heard the key turnin the lock. In 
her excitement Beatrice wondered at this, and 
saw that the porter must also be in the secret. 
Was this the work of Brandon? 

They passed down the road a little distance, 
and at length reached a place where there were 
two coaches and some men. 

One of these came up and took Mrs. Compton. 
**Come, old woman,” said he; ‘‘ you and I are 
to go in this coach.” It was too dark to see who 
it was; but the voice sounded like that of Phil- 
ips. He led her into the coach and jumped in 
after her. 

There was another figure there. He advanced 
in silence, and motioned to the coach without a 
word. Beatrice followed; the coach door was 
opened, and she entered. Asgeelo mounted the 
box. The stranger entered the coach and shut 
the door. 

Beatrice had not seen the face of this man; 
but at the sight of the outline of his figure a 
strange, wild thought came to her mind. As he 
seated himself by her side a thrill passed through 
every nerve. Not a word was spoken. 

He reached out one hand, and caught hers in 
a close and fervid clasp. He threw his arm 
about her waist, and drew her toward him. Her 
head sank in a delicious languor upon his breast ; 
and she felt the fast throbbing of his heart as she 
lay there. He held her pressed closely for a 
long while, drawing quick and heavy breaths, 
and not speaking a word. Then he smoothed 
her brow, stroked her hair, and caressed her 
cheek. Every touch of his made her blood tin- 
gle. 

‘*Do you know who I am?” said at last a 
well-known voice. i 

She made no answer, but pressed his hand 
and nestled more closely to his heart. 

The carriages rushed on swiftly. They went 
through the village, passed the inn, and soon en- 
tered the open country. Beatrice, in that’ mo- 
ment of ecstasy, knew not and cared not whither 
they were going. Enough that she was with him. 

“You have saved me from a fate of horror,” 
said she, tremulously ; “‘ or rather, you have pre- 
vented me from saving myself.” 

‘* How could you have saved yourself ?” 

**T found poison.” 

She felt the shudder that passed through his 
frame. He pressed her again to his heart, and 
sat for a long time in silence. 

‘*How had you the heart to let me go back 
when you could get me away so easily?” said 
she, after a time, in a reproachful tone. 

‘*T could not save you then,” answered he, 
‘¢ without open violence. I wished to defer that 
for the accomplishment of a purpose which you 
know. But I secured your safety, for all the 
servants at Brandon Hall are in my pay.” 

‘*What! Vijal too ?” 

‘No, not Vijal; he was incorruptible ; but 
all the others. ‘They would have obeyed your 
slightest wish in any respect. ‘They would have 
shed their blood for you, for the simple reason 
that I had promised to pay each man an enor- 
mous sum if he saved you from any trouble. 
They were all on the look out. You never were 
so watched in your life. If you had chosen to 
run off every man of them would have helped 
you, and would have rejoiced at the chance of 
making themselves rich at the expense of Potts. 
Under these circumstances I thought you were 
safe,” 

** And why did you not tell me?” 

** Ah! love, there are many things which I 
must not tell you.” 

He sighed. His sombre tone brought back 
her senses which had been wandering. She 
struggled to get away. He would not release her. 

‘*Let me go!” said she. ‘‘I am of the ac- 
cursed brood—the impure ones! You are pol- 
luted by my touch !” 

“T will not let you go,” returned he, in a tone 
of infinite sweetness. ‘‘ Not now. This may be 
our last interview. How can I let you go?” 


**T am pollution.” 
‘*You are angelic. Oh, let us not think of 
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other things. Let us banish from our minds the 
thought of that barrier which rises between us. 
While we are here let us forget every thing ex- 
cept that we love one another. To-morrow will 
come, and our joy will be at an end forever. 
But you, darling, will be saved! I will guard 
you to my life’s end, even though I can not come 
near you.” 

Tears fell from Beatrice’s eyes. He felt them 
hot upon his hand. He sighed deeply. 

**T am of the accursed brood !—the accursed ! 
—the accursed! You dishonor your name by 
touching me.” 

Brandon clung to her. He would not let her 
go. She wept there upon his. breast, and. still 
murmured the words, ‘‘ Accursed! accursed !” 

Their carriage rolled on; behind them came 
the other; on for mile after mile, round the bays 
and creeks of the sea, until at last they reached 
a village. 

‘‘ This is our destination,” said Brandon. 

‘¢ Where are we?” sighed Beatrice. 

‘¢Tt is Denton,” he replied. 

The coach stopped before a little cottage. As- 
geelo opened the door. Brandon pressed Bea- 
trice to his heart. 

‘* For the last time, darling,” he murmured. 

She said nothing. He helped her out, catch- 
ing her in his arms as she descended, and lifting 
her to the ground. Mrs. Compton was already 
waiting, having descended -first. Lights were 
burning in the cottage window. 

‘“‘This is your home for the present,” said 
Brandon. ‘‘ Here you are safe. You will find 
every thing that you want, and the servants are 
faithful. You may trust them.” 
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study for some hours. At last a visitor was an- 
nounced. He was a man whom Despard had 
never seen before, and who gave his name as 
Wheeler. 

The stranger on entering regarded Despard 
for some time with an earnest glance in silence. 
At last he spoke: 

7 You are the son of Lionel Despard, are you 
not ?” ; 

‘* Yes,” said Despard, in some surprise. 

‘* Excuse me for alluding to so sad an event; 
but you are, of course, aware of the common 
story of his death.” 

“Yes,” replied Despard, in still greater sur- 


rise. 

“That story is known to the’world,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘ His case was publicly tried at Ma- 
nilla, and a Malay was executed for the crime.” 

‘*T know that,” returned Despard, “and I 
know, also, that there were some, and that there 
still are some, who suspect that the Malay was 
innocent.” 

‘* Who suspected this ?” 

‘*My uncle Henry Despard and myself.” 

‘* Will you allow me to ask you if your sus- 
picions pointed at any one?” 

‘*My uncle hinted at one person, but he had 
nothing more than suspicions.” 

** Who was the man?” 

‘* A man who was my father’s valet, or agent, 
who accompanied him on that voyage, and took 
an active part in the conviction of the Malay.” 

“* What was his name?” 

‘¢ John Potts.” 

‘Where does he live now?” 

‘Tn Brandon.” 
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HIS ASSAILANT, AND THE OTHER HOLDING THE KNIFE ALOFT." 


He shook hands with Mrs. Compton, pressed 
the hand of Beatrice, and leaped into the coach. 

“*Good-by,” he called, as Asgeelo whipped 
the horses, 

‘*Good-by forever,” murmured Beatrice 
through her tears. 





CHAPTER XLVIL. | 
ROUSED AT LAST. 


Axovt this time Despard received a call from 
Langhetti. ‘‘I am going away,” said the lat- 
ter, after the preliminary greetings. ‘“‘I am 
well enough now to resume my search after Bea- 
trice.” 

‘* Beatrice ?” 

<en.” 

‘* What can you do?” . 

‘*T haven’t an idea; but I mean to try to do 
something.” 

Langhetti certainly did not look like a man 
who was capable of doing very much, espe- 
cially against one like Potts. Thin, pale, frag- 
ile, and emaciated, his slender form seemed 
ready to yield to the pressure of the first fatigue 
which he might encounter. Yet his resolution 
was strong, and he spoke confidently of being 
able in some mysterious way to effect the es- 
cape of Beatrice. He had no idea how he could 
do it. He had exerted his strongest influence, 
and had come away discomfited. Still he had 
confidence in himself and trust in God, and with 
these he determined to set out once more, and 
to succeed or perish in the attempt. 

After he had left Despard sat moodily in his 








“Very well. Excuse my questions, but I was 
anxious to learn how much you knew. You will 
see shortly that they were not idle. Has any 
thing ever been done by any of the relatives to 
discover whether these suspicions were correct ?” 

‘* At first nothing was done. They accepted 
as an established fact the decision of the Manilla 
court. They did not even suspect then that any 
thing else was possible. It was only subsequent 
circumstances that led my uncle to have some 
vague suspicions.” 

‘“* What were those, may I ask ?” 

‘*T would rather not tell,” said Despard, who 


| shrank from relating to a stranger the mysterious 


story of Edith Brandon. 

**Tt is as well, perhaps. At any rate, you say 
there were no suspicions expressed till your uncle 
was led to form them ?” 

*sNo;” 

‘* About how long ago was this ?” 

‘* About two years ago—a little more, perhaps. 
I at once devoted myself to the task of discover- 
ing whether they could be maintained. I found 
it impossible, however, to learn any thing. The 
event had happened so long ago that it had faded 
out of men’s minds. The person whom I sus- 
pected had become very rich, influential, and 
respected. In fact, he was unassailable, and I 
have been compelled to give up the effort.” 

‘* Would you like to learn something of the 
truth ?” asked the stranger, in a thrilling voice. 

_ Despard’s whole soul was roused by this ques- 
tion. 

‘* More than any thing else,” replied he. 

‘*'There is a sand-bank,” began the stranger, 
‘* three hundred miles south of the island of Java, 








which goes by the name of Coffin Island. It is 
so called on account of a rock of peculiar shape 
at the eastern extremity. I was coming from the 
East, on my way to England, when a violent 
storm arose, and I was cast ashore alone upon 
that island. This may seem extraordinary to 
you, but what I have to tell is still more extraor- 
dinary. I found food and water there, and lived 
for some time. At last another hurricane came 
and blew away all the sand from a mound at the 
western end. This mound had been piled about 
a wrecked vessel—a vessel wrecked twenty years 
ago, twenty years ago,” he repeated, with start- 
ling emphasis, ‘‘ and the name of that vessel was 
the Vishnu.” 

“The Vishnu!” cried Despard, starting to his 
feet, while his whole frame was shaken by emo- 
tion at this strange narrative. ‘‘The Vishnu!” 

‘*Yes, the Vishnu!” continued the stranger. 
‘*You know, what that means. For many years 
that vessel had lain there, entombed amidst the 
sands, until at last I—on that lonely isle—saw 
the sands swept away and the buried ship re- 
vealed. I went.on board. I entered the cabin. 
I passed through it. At last I entered a room at 
onecorner. A skeleton lay there. Do you know 


_ whose it was?” 


‘* Whose ?” cried Despard, in a frenzy of ex- 
citement. 

‘* Your father’s!” said the stranger, in an aw- 
ful voice. 

‘*God in heaven!” exclaimed Despard, and 
he sank back into his seat. 

‘*In his hand he held a manuscript, which was 
his last message to his friends. It was inclosed 
in a bottle. The storm had prevented him from 
throwing it overboard. He held it there as though 
waiting for some one to take it. I was the one 
appointed to that task. I took it. I read it, 
and now that I have arrived in England I have 
brought it to you.” 

‘* Where is it?” cried Despard, in wild excite- 
ment. 

“* Here,” said the stranger, and he laid a pack- 
age upon the table. 

Despard seized it, and tore open the coverings. 
At the first sight he recognized the handwriting 
of his father, familiar to him from old letters 
written to him when he was a child—letters 
which he had always preserved, and every turn 
of which was impressed upon his memory. The 
first glance was sufficient to impress upon his 
mind the conviction that the stranger’s tale was 
true. 

Without another word he began to read it. And 
as he read all his soul became associated with that 
lonely man, drifting in his drifting ship. There 
he read the villainy of the miscreant who had 
compassed his death, and the despair of the cast- 
away. 

That suffering man was his own father. It 
was this that gave intensity to his thoughts as he 
read. The dying man bequeathed his vengeance 
to Ralph Brandon, and his blessing to his son. 

Despard read over the manuscript many times. 
It was his father’s words to himself. 

‘**IT am in haste,” said the stranger. ‘‘ The 
manuscript is yours. I have made inquiries for 
Ralph Brandon, and find that he is dead. It is 
for you to do as seems good. You are a clergy- 
man, but you are also a man; and a father’s 
wrongs cry to Heaven for vengeance.” 

‘*And they shall be avenged!” exclaimed 
Despard, striking his clenched hand upon the 
table. 

_ ‘I have something more before I go,” con- 
tinued the stranger, mournfully —‘‘ something 
which you will prize more than life. It was worn 
next your father’s heart till he died. I found it 
there.” 

Saying this he handed to Despard a minia- 
ture, painted on enamel, representing a beauti- 
ful woman, whose features were like his own. 

‘*My mother!” cried Despard, passionately, 
and he covered the miniature with kisses. 

‘*T buried your father,” said the stranger, aft- 
er along pause. ‘‘ His remains now lie on Cof- 
fin Island, in their last resting-place.” 

‘* And who are you? What are you? How 
did you find me out? What is your object?” 
cried Despard, eagerly. 

‘*T am Mr. Wheeler,” said the stranger, calm- 
ly; ‘‘and I come to give you these things in or- 
der to fulfill my duty to the dead. It remains 
for you to fulfill yours.” 

“That duty shall be fulfilled!” exclaimed 
Despard. ‘‘The law does not help me: I will 
help myself. I know some of these men at least. 
I will do the duty of a son.” 

The stranger bowed and withdrew. 

Despard paced the room for hours. A fierce 
thirst for vengeance had taken possession of him. 
Again and again he read the manuscript, and 
after each reading his vengeful feeling became 
stronger. 

At last he had a purpose. He was no longer 
the imbecile—the crushed—the hopeless. In the 
full knowledge of his father’s misery his own be- 
came endurable. : 

In the morning he saw Langhetti and told him 
all. 

‘*But who is the stranger?” Despard asked 
in wonder. ; 

“‘Tt can only be one person,” said Langhetti, 
solemnly. 

‘* Who ?” 

“Louis Brandon. He and no other. Who 
else could thus have been chosen to find the 
dead?. He has his wrongs also to avenge.” 

Despard was silent. Overwhelming thoughts 
crowded upon him. Was this man Louis Bran- 
don ? 

‘¢We must find him,” said he. ‘‘ We must 
gain his help in our work. We must also tell 
him about Edith.” 

“Yes,” replied Langhetti, ‘‘But no doubt 
he has his own work before him ; and this is but 
part of his plan, to rouse you from inaction to 
vengeance.” 
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THE FAREWELL. 


Sweet were the days we've spent together, 
Sad must the hour of our parting be; 

Through the broad meadows in summer weather, 
Pleasant the path that is waiting for thee; 

In the red west, where the sun is sinking, 
Deep through the shadows lies my way; 

And I must onward with step unshrinking— 
Thou knowest all that my heart would say. 


What shall I give thee for farewell token? 

How shall I speed thee, with love or with care? 
Think of the words that we have spoken, 

Take them for wishes, and count them for prayer; 
Oh! be thou wise when life, caressing, 

Would woo thee to linger, would win thee to stay; 
Keep in thy soul its earliest blessing— 

Thou knowest all that my heart would say. 


Oft o’er my soul will a sudden yearning 
Bring back the days we are leaving behind, 
Bring me thy footstep, no longer returning, 
Bring me thy greeting, so gay and so kind; 
How shall I bless thee? No longer beside thee, 
I can but love thee, and lose thee, and pray; 
Yet will God love thee, and keep thee, and guide thee— 
Thou knowest all that my heart would say! 





THE GIANTS PALACE. 
A HINDOO FAIRY LEGEND. 


NCE upon a time there lived a king who was 
left a widower with two little daughters. 
Not very long after his first wife died he married 
again, and his second wife did not care for her 
step-children, and was often unkind to them; 
and the king, their father, never troubled him- 
self to look after them, but allowed his wife to 
treat them as she liked. This made the poor 
girls very miserable, and one day one of them 
said to the other, ‘‘ Don’t let us remain any lon- 
ger here; come away into the jungle, for nobody 
here cares whether we go or stay.” So they 
both walked off into the jungle, and lived for 
many days on the jungle fruits. At last, after 
they had wandered on for a long while, they 
came to a fine palace which belonged to a giant, 
but both the giant and his wife were out when 
they got there. Then one of the Princesses said 
to the other, ‘‘ This fine palace, in the midst of 
the jungle, can belong to no one but a giant ; 
but the owner has evidently gone out;. let us go 
in and see if we can find any thing to eat.” So 
they went into the giant’s house, and finding some 
Tice, boiled and ate it. Then they swept the room, 
and arranged all the furniture in the house tidily. 
But hardly had they finished doing so when the 
giant and his wife returned home. Then the 
two Princesses were so frightened that they ran 
up to the top of the house, and hid themselves 
on the flat roof, from whence they could look 
down on one side into the inner court-yard of the 
house, and from the other could see the open 
country. ‘The house-top was a favorite resort of 
the giant and his wife. Here they would sit 
upon the hot summer evenings; here they win- 
nowed the grain, and hung out the clothes to 
Y; and the two Princesses found a sufficient 
shelter behind some sheaves of corn that were 
Waiting to be thrashed. When the giant came 
into the house he looked round, and said to his 
wife, “‘ Somebody has been arranging the house, 
every thing in it is so clean and tidy. Wife, did 
youdo this?” ‘*No,” she said; ‘I don’t know 
who can have done all this.” ‘Some one, also, 
has been sweeping the court-yard,” continued the 
Slant. “* Wife, did you sweep the court-yard ?” 








‘* No,” she answered, ‘“‘I did not do it. I don’t 
know who did.” Then the giant walked round 
and round several times, with his nose up in the 
air, saying, ‘‘Some one is here now. I smell 
flesh and blood! Where can they be?” ‘Stuff 
and nonsense,” cried his wife. ‘* You smell 
flesh and blood, indeed! Why you have just 
been killing and eating a hundred thousand peo- 
ple. I should wonder if you didn’t still smell 
flesh and blood!” They went on quarreling thus 
until the giant said, ‘‘ Well, never mind, I don’t 
know how it is, but I’m very thirsty; let’s come 
and drink some water.” So both the giant and 
his wife went to a well which was close to the 
house, and began letting down jars into it, and 
drawing up the water, and drinking it. And 
the Princesses, who were on the top of the house, 
saw them. Now, the youngest of the two Prin- 
cesses was a very wise girl, and when she saw 
the giant and his wife by the well she said to her 
sister, ‘‘I will do something now that will be 
good for us both;” and, running down quickly 
from the top of the house, she crept close behind 
the giant and his wife, as they stood on tip-toe 
more than half over the side of the well, and, 
catching hold of one of the giant’s heels, and one 
of his wife's, gave each a little push, and down 
they both tumbled into the well and were drowned, 
the giant and the giant’s wife. The Princess 
then returned to her sister, and said, ‘‘I have 
killed the giant.” ‘‘ What, both?” cried her sis- 
ter. ‘‘Yes, both,” she said. ‘‘ Won't they come 
back ?” said her sister. ‘‘ No; never,” answered 
she. 

The giant being thus killed, the two Princesses 
took possession of the house, and lived there very 
happily for a long time. In it they found heaps 
and heaps of rich clothes, and jewels, and gold 
and silver, which the giant had taken from peo- 
ple he had murdered; and all round the house 
were folds for the flocks, and sheds for the herds 
of cattle which the giant owned. Every morning 
the youngest Princess used to drive out the flocks 
and herds to pasturage, and return home with 
them every night, while the eldest staid at home, 
cooked the dinner, and kept the house; and the 
youngest Princess, who was the cleverest, would 
often say to her sister on going away for the day, 
‘*'Take care if you see any stranger (be it man, 
woman, or child) come by the house, to hide, if 
possible, that nobody may know of our living 
here; and if any one should call out and ask for 
a drink of water, or any poor beggar pray for 
food, before you give it them be sure you put on 
ragged clothes, and cover your face with char- 
coal, and make yourself look as ugly as possible, 
lest, seeing how fair you are, they should steal 
you away; and we never meet again.” ‘‘ Very 
well,” the other Princess would answer, ‘‘I will 
do as you advise.” 

But a long time passed, and no one ever came 
by that way. At last one day, after the youngest 
Princess had gone out, a young Prince, the son 
of a neighboring king, who had been hunting 
with his attendants for many days in the jungles, 
came near the place when searching for water 
(for he and his people were tired with hunting, 
and had been seeking all through the jungle for a 
stream of water, but could find none). When 
the Prince saw the fine palace, standing all by 
itself, he was very much astonished, and said, 
“It is a strange thing that any one should have 
built such a house as this in the depths of the 
forest ! Let us go in; the owners will doubtless 
give us a drink of water.” ‘No, no, do not 





go,” cried his attendants; ‘‘this is most likely 
the house of a giant.” ‘‘ We can but see,” an- 
swered the Prince. ‘‘I should scarcely think 
any thing very terrible lived here, for there is not 
a sound stirring, nor a living creature to be 
seen.” So he began tapping at the door, which 
was bolted, and crying, ‘‘ Will whoever owns 
this house give me and my people some water to 
drink, for the sake of kind charity?” But no- 
body answered, for the Princess, who heard him, 
was busy up in her room, blacking her face with 
charcoal, and covering her rich dress with rags. 
Then the Prince got impatient, and shook the 
door, saying, angrily, ‘‘ Let me in, whoever you 
are! If you don’t I'll force the door open.” At 
this the poor little Princess got dreadfully fright- 
ened; and, having blacked her face, and made 
herself look as ugly as possible, she ran down 
stairs witha pitcher of water, and unbolting the 
door, gave the Prince the pitcher to drink from ; 
but she did not speak, for she was afraid. Now 
the Prince was a very clever man, and as he 
raised the pitcher to his mouth to drink the wa- 
ter, he thought to himself, ‘‘This is a very 
strange-looking creature who has brought me 
this jug of water. She would be pretty, but that 
her face seems to want washing, and her dress 
also is very untidy. What can that black stuff 
be on her face and hands? it looks very un- 
natural.” And so thinking to himself, instead 
of drinking the water, he threw it in the Prin- 
cess’s face! The Princess started back with a 
little cry, while the waier, trickling down her 
face, washed off the charcoal, and showed her 
delicate features and beautiful fair complexion. 
The Prince caught hold of her hand, and said, 
‘* Now tell me true, who are you? where do you 
come from? Who are your father ari mother? 
and why are you here alone by yourself in the 
jungle? Answer me, or I'll cut your head off.” 
And he made as if he would draw his sword. 
The Princess was so terrified she could hardly 
speak, but as best she could, she told how she 
was the daughter of a king, and had run away 
into the jungle because of her cruel step-mother, 
and finding the house had lived there ever since ; 
and, having finished her story, she began to cry. 
Then the Prince said to her, ‘‘ Pretty lady, for- 
give me for my roughness; do not fear; I will 
take you home with me, and you shall be my 
wife.” But the more he spoke to her the more 
frightened she got. So frightened that she did 
not understand what he said, and could do no- 
thing but cry.’ Now she had said nothing to the 
Prince about her sister, nor even told him that 
she had one, for she thought, ‘‘ This man says 
he will kill me; if he hears that I have a sister, 
they will kill her too.” So the Prince, who was 
really kind-hearted, and would never have thought 
of separating the two little sisters who had been 
together so long, knew nothing at all of the mat- 
ter, and only seeing she was too much alarmed 
even to understand gentle words, said to his 
servants, ‘‘Place this lady in one of the palan- 
quins; and let us set off home.” And they did 
so. When the Princess found herself shut up in 
the palanquin, and being carried she knew not 
where, she thought how terrible it would be for 
her sister to return home and find her gone, and 
determined, if possible, to leave some sign to 











show her which way she had been taken. Round 
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her neck were many strings of pearls. She un- 
tied them, and tearing her dress into little bits, 
tied one pearl in each piece of the dress, that it 
might be heavy enough to fall straight to the 
ground ; and so she went on, dropping one pearl 
and then another, and another, and another, all 
the way she went along, until they reached the 
palace, where the king and queen, the Prince’s 
father and mother, lived. She threw the last re- 
maining pearl down just as she reached the palace 
gate. ‘The old king and queen were delighted 
to see the beautiful Princess their son had brought 
home; and when they heard her story they said, 
** Ah, poor thing! what a sad story; but now 
she has come to live with us, we will do all we 
can to make her happy.” And they married her 
to their son with great pomp and ceremony, and 
gave her rich dresses and jewels, and were very 
kind to her. But the Princess remained sad and 
unhappy, for she was always thinking about her 
sister, and yet she could not summon courage to 
beg the Prince or his father to send and fetch her 
to the palace. 

Meantime the youngest Princess, who had been 
out with her flocks and herds when the Prince 
took her sister away, had returned home. When 
she came back she found the door wide open, 
and no one standin:; there. She thought it very 
odd, for her sister always came every night to 
the door, to meet her on her return. She went 
up stairs; her sister was not there; the whole 
house was empty and deserted. There she must 
stay all alone, for the evening had closed in, and 
it was impossible to go outside and seek her with 
any hope of success. So all the night long she 
waited, crying, ‘Some one has been here, and 
they have stolen her away; they have stolen my 
darling away. Oh sister! sister!” Next morn- 
ing, very early, going out to continue the search, 
she found one of the pearls belonging to her sis- 
ter’s necklace tied up in a small piece of a dress ; 
a little further on lay another, and yet another, 
all along the road the Prince had gone. Then 
the Princess understood that her sister had left 
this clew to guide her on her way, and she at 
once set off to find her again. Very, very far 
she went—a six months’ journey through the jun- 
gle—for she could not travel fast, the many days’ 
walking tired her so much, and sometimes it 
took her two or three days to find the next piece 
of the dress with the pearl. At last she came 
near a large town, to which it was evident her 
sister had been taken. Now this young Princess 
was very beautiful indeed—as beautiful as she 
was wise—and when she got near the town she 
thought to herself, ‘‘ If people see me they may 
steal me away as they did my sister, and then I 
shall never find her again. I will therefore dis- 
guise myself.” As she was thus thinking she saw 
by the side of the road the skeleton of a poor old 
beggar woman, who had evidently died from want 
and poverty. The body was shriveled up, and 
nothing of it remained but the skin and bones. 
The Princess took the skin and washed it, and 
drew it on over her own lovely face and neck, as 
one draws a glove on one’s hand. Then she took 
a long stick and began hobbling along, leaning 
on it, toward the town. The old woman’s skin 
was all crumpled and withered, and people who 
passed by only thought, ‘‘ What an ugly old wo- 
man!” and never dreamed of the false skin and 
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“THE PRINCESS TWISTED UP HER GLOSSY HAIR, PLACED A RED LOTUS IN IT, 
AND DABBLED HER FEET IN THE WATER.” 
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the beautiful, handsome girl inside. So on she 
went, picking up the pearls—one here, one there 
—until she found the last pearl just in front of 
the palace gate. Then she felt certain her sister 
must be somewhere near, but where she did not 
know. She longed to go in to the palace and 
ask for her, but no guards would have let such a 
wretched-looking old woman enter, and she did 
not dare offer them any of the pearls she had 
with her lest they should think she was a thief. 
So she determined merely to rémain as close to 
the palace ag possible, and wait till fortune fa- 
vored her with the means of learning something 
further about her sister. Just opposite the pal- 
ace was a small house belonging to a farmer, and 
the Princess went up to it and stood by the door. 
The farmer’s wife saw her and said, ‘‘ Poor old 
woman, who are you? what do you want? why 
are you here? Have you no friends?” ‘‘ Alas, 
no!” answered the Princess, ‘‘I am a poor old 
woman and have neither father nor mother, son 
nor daughter, sister nor brother, to take care of 
me; all are gone! and I can only beg my bread 
from door to door.” 

‘**Do not grieve, good mother,” answered the 
farmer’s wife, kindly. ‘‘ You may sleep in the 
shelter of our porch, and I will give you some 
food.” So the Princess staid there for that night 
and for many more; and every day the good 
farmer's wife gave her food. ut all this time 
she could learn nothing of her sister. 

Now there was a large tank near the palace, 
on which grew some fine lotus plants, covered 
with rich crimson lotuses—the royal flower—and 
of these the king was very fond indeed, and prized 
them very much. ‘To this tank (because it was 
the nearest to the farmer’s house) the Princess 
used to go every morning, very early, almost be- 
fore it was light, at about three o'clock, and take 
off the old woman’s skin and wash it, and hang 
it out to dry; and wash her face and hands and 
bathe her feet in the cool water, and comb her 
beautiful hair. Then she would gather a lotus 
flower (such as she had been accustomed to wear 
in her hair fiom a child) and put it on, so as to 
feel for a few minutes like herself again! Thus 
she would amuse herself. Afterward, as soon as 
the wind had dried the old woman's skin, she put 
it on again, threw away the lotus flower, and 
hobbled back to the farmer’s door, before the sun 
was up. 

After a time the king discovered that some one 
had plucked some of his favorite lotus flowers. 
People were set to watch, and all the wise men 
in the kingdom put their heads together to try 
and discover the thief, but without avail. At 
last, the excitement about this matter being very 
great, the king’s second son, a brave and noble 
young Prince (brother to him who had found the 
eldest Princess in the forest) said, ‘‘ I will cer- 
tainly discover this thief.” It chanced that sev- 
eral fine trees grew round the tank. Into one 
of these the young Prince climbed one evening 
(having made a sort of light thatched roof across 
two of the boughs, to keep off the heavy dews), 
and there he watched all the night through, but 
with no more success than his predecessors. 
‘There lay the lotus plants, still in the moonlight, 
without so much as a thieving wind coming by 
to break off one of the flowers. The. Prince be- 
gan to get very sleepy, and thought the delin- 
quent, whoever he might be, could not intend to 
return, when, in the very early morning, before 
it was light, who should come down to the tank 
but an old woman he had often seen near the 
palace gate. ‘‘ Aha!” thought the Prince, 
**this then is the thief; but what can this queer 
old woman want with lotus flowers?” Imagine 
his astonishment when the old woman sat down 
on the steps of the tank and began pulling the 
skin off her face and arms! and from underneath 
the shriveled yellow skin came the loveliest face 
he had ever beheld! So fair, so fresh, so young, 
so gloriously beautiful, that appearing thus sud- 
denly it dazzled the Prince’s eyes like a flash of 
golden lightning! ‘* Ah,” thought he, “can this 
be a woman or a spirit? a devil or an angel in 
disguise ?” 

The Princess twisted up her glossy black hair ; 
and plucking a red lotus, placed it in it, and 
dabbled her feet in the water, and amused her- 
self by putting round her neck a string of the 
pearls that had been her sister’s necklace. Then, 
as the sun was rising, she threw away the lotus, 
and covering her face and arms again with the 
withered skin, went hastily away. When the 
Prince got home the first thing he said to his 
parents was, ‘‘ Father, mother; I should like to 
marry that old woman who stands all day at the 
farmer’s gate just opposite.” ‘*‘ What!” cried 
they, ‘‘the boy is mad! Marry that skinny old 
thing? You can not—you are a king’s son. 
Are there not enough queens and princesses in 
the world that you should wish to marry a 
wretched old beggar woman?” But he an- 
swered, ‘* Above all things I should like to mar- 
ry that old woman, You know that I have ever 
been a dutiful and obedient son. In this mat- 
ter, I pray you, grant me my, desire.” Then, 
seeing he was really in earnest about the mat- 
ter, and that nothing they could say would alter 
his mind, they listened to his urgent entreaties : 
not, however, without much grief and vexation, 
and sent out the guards, who fetched the old 
woman (who was really the Princess in disguise) 
to the palace, where she was married to the 
Prince as privately and with as little ceremony 
as possible, for the family were ashamed of the 
match. 

As soon as the wedding was over, the Prince 
said to his wife, ‘‘ Gentle wife, tell me how much 
longer you intend to wear that old skin? You 
had better take it off; do be so kind.” The 
Princess wondered how he knew of her disguise, 
or whether it was only a guess of his; and she 
thought, ‘‘If I take this ugly skin off my hus- 
band will think me pretty, and shut me up in 
the palace and never let me go away, so that I 
shall not be able to find my sister again. No, I 








had better not take it off.” So she answered, 
**T don’t know what you mean. I sm as 
these years have made me; nobody can change 
their skin.” ‘Then the Prince pretended to be very 
angry, and said, ‘*‘Take off that hideous disguise 
this instant, or I’ll kill you.” . But she only bowed 
her head, saying, ‘‘ Kill me then, but nobody can 
change their skin.” And all this she mumbled as 
if she were a very old woman indeed, and had lost 
all her teeth and could not speak plain. At this 
the Prince laughed very much to himself, and 
thought, ‘‘I'll wait and see how long this freak 
lasts.” But the Princess continued to keep on 
the old woman’s skin; only every morning, at 
about three o'clock, before it was light, she would 
get up and wash it and put it on again. ‘Then 
some time afterward the Prince, having found 
this out, got up softly one morning early, and 
followed her to the next room, where~she had 
washed the skin and placed it on the floor to 
dry, and stealing it, he ran away with it and 
threw it on the fire. So the Princess, having no 
old woman's skin to put on, was obliged to ap- 
pear in her own likeness. As she walked forth, 
very sad at missing her disguise, her husband ran 
to meet her, smiling and saying, ‘‘ How do you 
do, my dear? Where is your skin now? Can’t 
you take it off, dear?” Soon the whole palace 
had heard the joyful news of the beautiful young 
wife that the Prince had won; and all the peo- 
ple, when they saw her, cried, ‘‘ Why she is ex- 
actly like the beautiful Princess our young king 
married, the jungle lady.” ‘The old king and 
queen were prouder than all of their daughter- 
in-law, and took her to introduce her to their 
eldest son’s wife. ‘Then no sooner did the Prin- 
cess enter her sister-in-law's room, than she saw 
that in her she had found her lost sister, and they 
ran into each other’s arms. Great then was the 
joy of all, but the happiest of all these happy 
people were the two Princesses; and they lived 
together in peace and joy their whole lives long. 





JAPANESE FOOD. 


—— dinners are not very tempting to 
European tastes, consisting so much of what 
we are apt to term ‘“‘messes.” Beef, mutton, 
and pork, the substantial viands to which we 
are accustomed, are not eaten by the Japanese. 
‘The ocean, which surrounds and intersects their 
islands in every direction, is their store-house, 
and fish is their principal article of food. When 
presents are sent from one friend to another a 
small piece of dried or salted fish, and some sea- 
weed, accompanies them, tied with a red and 
white string, and wrapped in a paper, on which 
is written a sentence that, translated, means, 
‘* Happy those who never depart from the wis- 
dom of their ancestors.” ‘This is done to keep 
them in remembrance of their origin from a race 
of fishermen, and their dependence on the ocean 
for their daily food. 

The dinner-service consists of lacquered or 
china bowls and plates, on which the dainties 
ure placed. ‘The dining-table is not more than 
nine inches high, and the guests sit round it on 
their heels, using chop-sticks to convey the food to 
their mouths. Dried fish, prawns on a kind of 
sweetmeat resembling toffee, rock-leeches, pick- 
led eggs, salted ginger, boiled rice, yams, pears, 
a kind of wild raspberry and radish, with capsi- 
cums, are among the principal dishes at a Jap- 
anese repast. Bread is represented by a sweet 
sponge-cake, and saki or‘rice wine, in great va- 
riety, is the invariable accompaniment. Tea is 
also largely drunk. A very delicate kind, used 
only on special occasions, is made from an infu- 
sion of dried peach-blossoms. 

The coarse brown flesh of the whale is eaten by 
this nation of fishermen and women. Sharks’ fins 
are particularly sought after. Béche de mer, cray 
fish, dried shrimps, salmon fresh and dried—in 
fact, almost every kind of inhabitant of the waters, 
pay tribute to the dwellers on land. Even sea- 
weed is compelled to furnish a nutritious food. 
Rice is the staple grain; the flour of millet makes 
nice little cakes; the lotus-seed (a kind of nut) 
is much appreciated. The Japanese raise a great 
variety of vegetables, but they are coarse and 
without flavor. Beans, pease, lettuce, cabbage, 
etc., grow well on their fertile soil. Potatoes. 
also, are successfully cultivated on the hill-sides. 
Large quantities are exported to the neighbor- 
ing Chinese coast, where they form a grateful 
addition to the tables of our countrymen and 
women in the Far. East. Some other vegeta- 
bles have also been introduced into Japan since 
it was opened to Western intercourse. ‘The cau- 
liflower in particular has been most successfully 
acclimatized. Some seeds were obtained from 
England, and planted in the European gardens 
on the Bluff, near Yokohama, and the result was 
somewhat startling; for the stems attained the 
height of five or six feet, and one head was suffi- 
cient to supply a large dinner party. 

The native vegetables are wanting in flavor, 
and the people seem to have no delicacy of pal- 
ate. Many fruits flourish, but the fruit is not 
permitted to ripen, being gathered before it has 
attained maturity; thus all their peaches are 
rendered valueless to foreigners; pomegranates 
and persimmons are also wasted. Grapes are 
better appreciated; they are grown on some of 
the Daimios’ estates, and are said to belong to 
the ladies, who, if so, certainly bestow much care 
upon them. ‘This fruit is occasionally sent great 
distances, carefully packed in boxes of arrow- 
root, which effectually secure it from the light 
and air, and when taken out it is perfectly fres', 
with even the delicate bloom untouched, though 
it may have been transported some thousand 
miles. 

The tender shoots of the bamboo are boiled as 
an esculent ; it has a woody, but not disagreeable 
flavor; preserved as a sweetmeat it is very nice. 

The stimulating drinks of the Japanese are 
prepared from rice, and are generally known to 
foreigners under the name of saki, ‘They vary 





much in strength and flavor, probably to as great 
an extent as our wines. “Saki is usually drunk 
warm. Some kinds resemble pale sherry in col- 
or, and are by no means disagreeable; others are 
very strong. and their effect is soon seen on the 
people, numbers of whom are, unhappily, addict- 
ed to drinking—even the women indulging in 
this vicious habit. So general is this practice 
of drinking to excess, that toward evening the 
streets of a Japanese town become dangerous 
for quiet people, many two-sworded men, or Ya- 
conins, frequenting them, who, when under the in- 
fluence of saki, become peculiarly quarrelsome, 
more especially toward féreigners; and murders 
have several times been committed in conse- 
quence. 

We have already mentioned a delicate drink 
made from an infusion of peach-blossoms, which 
is offered to favored guests. The leaves of the 
tea-shrub afford the most common, as well as the 
most refreshing drink. It is taken without 
either milk or sugar. Milk is not in any form 
an article of diet, cattle being kept for agricul- 
tural purposes only, such as plowing, irrigation, 
ete. Some very choice delicate kinds of tea grow 
in Japan, the sandy-hill sides being well adapted 
for the successful cultivation of this useful species 
of camellia. It is a pretty plant, having dark- 
green shiny leaves with serrated edges, and white 
blossoms, somewhat like our small dog-rose. 
The fiesh leaf, when eaten, leaves a delicious 
flavor on the palate, and the odor which per- 
vades the building where tea is being fived or 
dried resembles the delicate peifume of a hay- 
field on a dewy summer evening. 

Our sisters in Japan are largely engaged in the 
manufacture of tea. The female hand is well 
suited to the delicate process of gathering the 
choice tender leaves of the early crops; and it 
is women who manipulate the tea in iron pans 
over charcoal fires, when preparing it for the for- 
eign market, The tea used in Japan is merely 
picked and sun-dried, and does not require any 
further prepatation. ‘The firing and preparing 
tea for shipment give employment to large num- 
bers of very poor women, whose appearance be- 
comes exceedingly unattractive afier they have 
been occupied for some time in the warm and 
dusty rooms, their complexions assuming a green- 
ish hue from the light particles of the tea floating 
in the air and seitling on them. 








ANSWRRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Becstz E.—A neat way of making a black silk walk- 
ing suit is with gored under-skirt; fuller upper-skirt, 
with bands inserted in each seam, to which each width 
but the front is sewn after having been gathered length- 
wise. This gives a full puffed appearance, which is 
now very fashionable. The band is an iuch and a 
half wide, cut bias, and may be trimmed with pipings 
of the silk with tiny buttons between, or inserted 
points of satin, or with a pleated rouleau. The sleeve- 
less tight jacket cut short behind with long lapped 
points, and worn with a sash, is a good accompani- 
ment. 

Mertersicu Grren.—A yellow tint of green would 
suit a fair, rosy complexion with dark hair. 

MaGenta.—We cau not give any other patterns than 
those contained in our Supplements, which will em- 
brace the greatest possible variety. 








Coryine Wuret.—This Wheel, by meaus oi waicii 
patterns can be transferred from thé Supplement with 


the greatest ease, is now ready, and can be had of 
most of the News-deaiers; or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents. 








REAT ACHES FROM LITTLE TOE 
CORNS GROW. 


By using GEO. F.GANTZ & CO.'S PURE WHITE 
ROCK POTASH, and making your own Soap, you 
Will have many a dollar in your pocket-book at ‘the 
end of the year that would not be there otherwise. 

Try the experiment. It is as easy as an old shoe. 
Your grocer will get it for you at 62 Pine Street, New 
York. One pound makes 15 pounds best hard Soap. 





A NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


SOMETHING THAT WILL NOT BREAK. 
A HANDLE tuat WILL NOT CRACK. 
Is not OFFENSIVE to tue SMELL uxr Reusser. 
Is BEAUTIFUL 1x DESIGN anp FINISH. 

Is tHr BEST POSSIBLE ARTICLE ror FAMILIES, 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, anv STEAMBOATS. 
Tuis Knire 18 Forcep rrom One Bar or Street, 

Hanpe anp Brave; 18 Heaviry Piarep with 
Su.ver; and is the 
CHEAPEST SILVER-PLATED KNIFE 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO, GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
IMPORTERS or CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, &c., 
479 Broapway, 4 doors below Broome St. 


P.S.—We will send by express to any address one 
dozen Tables, price $12; one dozen Desserts, $10. 


T W. JACKSON’S, 551 BROADWAY, 
MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
Fine Tamise Cloths, $7 50 per dress, worth $12 00. 
Fine Henrietta, $7 50 per dress, worth $12 00. 
Fine Parisian Cloth, $10 00 per dress, worth $15 00. 
Fine Crape Cloth, $6 00 per dress, worth $9 00. 
Fiue Scotch Ginghams, 31c. per yard, worth 50c. 
Balmoral Skirtings, 50c. per yard, worth 75c. 
Pure Mohair and Poplin Alpacas, at 62%c., T5c., and 
S73¢c., just one third below‘their real varue. 
Bushire Crapes and Tamartines, 37¢c., worth 624c., 





per ne 
Rich Black Silks in all the most popular makes; %{ 
wide, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2075, $3, &c., real bargains. 
Canvas and Iron Grenadines, from % to 2 yds. wide. 
Travelling Dress Goods in great variety at less than 
wholesale prices. 


W. JACKSON, No. 551 Broadway. 





‘*The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT, 






* MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT, 


A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 


BY THEIR USE Pe 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBT AINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIPED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE. and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Durable Instruments 
‘or Writing ever used. 


SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward, 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or incluse stamp for circular, 


A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
*The only reliable remedy for thore Lrown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Piepared enly by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


“CHERRIES |" 











“CHERRIES |” 
“CHERRIES.” 


panes AMERICAN CHROMOs. 
(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
ta This is the finest Fruit Pais tiny ecer off-red to the 
Million at a pi ice within tiniy me ons, 

Ne cits aciennin s Peketweewana P xe, $7 50. 
This beautiful Chromo is afer an O11 Puinii: g by 

Miss V. Granberry. Many cf the wos' em neni wo: en 

of America have sent us aut g aph letters eal gizii g 

this piece. Read them in 2 rang’s Art vourual, No’. 

Send for it. It is mailed free to any address by 

.PRANG & CO., BOSTON. 
*.* Prano’s Curomos are Sop ar att Arr Stores. 


Neil 





B.T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM . 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 

Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 

FACTORY, 

G4, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 





* Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dixau Mciock 
Cralk. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times." 
ARPER’'S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘ Zhe Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wi.Kir Couns. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrver'’s Weekiy form a remarkble sevies of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


PPABPRRS BAZAR. 

In it is now being published “ The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 

The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harver’s Macazine, One Year 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year .... 





Harrer’s Bazar, One Year ........-- 
Harver’s Macazrnr, Harper's Werxkty, and Harver's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or el- 


ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusortsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers.can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazINE, DOW COM 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
Be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 5S cents, by 
1nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrr’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 no A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at exponse of purchaser. . 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents ADDI- 
TIONAL for the MaGazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harreris PERtopicals. 
Harper's Marazine.— Whote Page, $250, Half Page, 
$125 + Quarter Pave, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line, each insertion. 





— ee See 





Aprit 25, 1868.] 











THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

tga (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

r 


Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Breakrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

Impexriat (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per tb. 

Yotne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per lb. 

Unoororep Javan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowbeEr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per tb. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frexen Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Pust-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 








To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment cf the Great American Tra Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors, 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes throngh their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines ata protit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sith. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to Suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer fur 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When yon have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 


we propose to show why we can sell so very much’ 


lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, aud waste, with tke exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
our-elves—whicn, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall prgceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package fur clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully tilled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey stieet. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger ordeis we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. * 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon — them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our nume 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

a Bogus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey St., (Post-Oflice Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COuPAN © (es- 
tablished 1$61), is recommended by the lead: = News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orang 
Judd, Editor. - " +i 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

-D., Editor. . 

Saretae Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

ltor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Il]., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. eanginote . 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BA BLACK & CO., | 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 

ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 

WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
| i ARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have just Ready: 





L 
KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Frener- 
10k Wi.ttam Krummacuer, D.D., Author of “ Elijah 
the Tishbite," &c. Translated under the express 
Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, 
A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his 
i Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 

IL. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schovls. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freuch, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemsroxe Fetrines, Author of 
* Harper's Hand-Bovk.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heideiberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Til. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lotuzor Mor ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
ee Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 

14 00. 


IV. 

BARNES’S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wituiam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


% 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. ATale. By Miss Anna 
Wagner. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


VI. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by WittiaM Smitu, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


VII. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from_1848 to 
1861. To which are pretixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Anruvr 
IleLrs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Uniform with Queen. Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 


Vill. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samcet Smt.es, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Tx. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated fur Young People. 
By Pact. B. Du Cuainuy, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Luoy Ran- 
pat Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. m 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Avuert Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XII. 

THE LOVERS' DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


XII. 

SMITH’S THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 
Cromwell, and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the 
Political History of England. By Gotpwtn Smrru, 
Author of “ Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





THE NEW NOVEES 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. The Sequel to “ Birds 
of Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Suretry Brooxs, Author 
of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mau- 
rizr. Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gasion Fay. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of ‘Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oniriant, Author of “Ag. 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents, 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Trom- 
as, Author of ‘On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” ‘Theo 
Leigh,” “Walter Goring,” ‘Played Out,” “Called 
to Account,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Grorar Mao 
Donaty, Author of * Annuals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 51) cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarau Tytier. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 50 








antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 


Harrver & Brorners will send any of the above 
wo ks by mail. postage free, to any part of the United 
S wet fr eorice, 











G TARR & MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOUN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection ot ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Forks, Spoons, and Knives ot NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 
1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY] 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


aie 


2. Embracing the most aecided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH. 

3. Facilities for manufacturing in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWEST 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
VoLuME XXXVI. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO the Publishers of this 
Magazine announced that it would be their aim “to 
seek to combine entertainment with instruction, and to 
enforce, through channels which attract rather than repel 
attention and favor, the best aud most important lessons 
of morality and of practical hfe.” They promisea also “ to 
spare er labor nor expense in any department of the 
work,” trusting thereby to give to the Magazine “a popu- 
lar circulation unequaled by that of any simfar periodical 
ever published in the world.” 
After the lapse of eighteen years the same Publishers 
renew these es with i d confidence. What 
was then an untried experiment has become an accomplish- 
ed fact. The Magazine, conducted under their constant 
care and supervision, soon reached, and has ever main- 
tained, ‘‘a circulation unequaled by that of any similar pe- 
riodical ever published in the world.” This circulation 
has not been | d by the q blish t 
among us of other periodicals of somewhat similar scope. 
With these the Conductors of Harper’s Magazine have no 
rivalry except a generous emulation as to who shall fur- 
nish the periodical most suited to the wants of cultivated 
American readers. With the results of this kindly emula- 
tion the Publishers of Harper’s Magazine are fully satis- 
fied : atno period more fully than at the present. Harper’s 
Magazine has now more readers than at any former time. 
It is read by certainly not less than a million of persons 
each month. Not to speak of its American contempora- 
ries, its regular monthly circulation exceeds that of any ten 
of the leading British periodicals of a somewhat similar 
character. 
While due space has been devoted to imaginative litera- 
ture—whether embodied in continued tales of Bulwer, Col- 
lins, Dickens, Lever, Mulock, Reade, Thackeray, and oth- 
er leading British novelists of the day, or in stories and 
poems by American writers—it has been the constant aim 
of the Conductors to give a permanent value to the Mag- 
azine by articles upon history and biography ; voyages, 
travels, and adventure ; popular, science, art, and industry ; 
moral, social, and political economy, and the practical du- 
ties of life. The leading object has been to produce a 
Magazine which should set forth the aspects of the time. 
For this the Editors, each in his sperepsiats sphere, have 











NEW SONG. 


“uLttine Harp Acatnst tHE Strram. . . . « 30¢, 
HAMPAQGNE Cuariry3ic. Gator. . . 2. . Att. 
Granp Ducursse Vatsr,40c. Sasre Garop . . 35¢. 
Sworp or my Faturr (Song from “ Duche-se") . 4°c. 
Wiener Bon Bons, Waltzes, Strauss, Music mailed 40c. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


cf | ‘HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anp 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
Has a very large circulation. Devoted to Ethnology, 
Physiology, Phrenology, Psychology, Education, Art, 
Literature, with Measures to Reform, Elevate, and Im- 
prove Mankind, Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually. 
A first-class Monthly Magazine at $3 a year; with 
Harper, only $5. All works on “ Short-Hand” supplied 
by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. ane are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 














WHITE PINE COMPOUND 

Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 

THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 

CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. ——— 
From the Bostun Journal, 

Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Poranp's Wutte Prine Compounp.—Atier having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
- able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints ——— In several cases we have known 
it to give pa relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an aiticle wuich, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that thore wh» once obi. in it and give it a 
fair trial will not thereafcer be willing ww be without t. 

A VatuasLe Menpicine. — Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compyund, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thu oughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has tesiimonials to its value from peisons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all th:se 
cases of disea-e to which it is adapted. It is fur suce 
by all our druggists.—Independent. 





The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 




















wrought. One in the “Monthly Record of Current 
Events” has endeavored to narrate the leading incidents 
in the history of the times; another in the *‘ Easy Chair” 
to comment upon topics of current interest ; another in the 
‘* Drawer” to present the aneceotes, reminiscences, and 
facetize, which, quite as really as more formal things, indi- 
cate the character of our actual life; while others have 
striven, either in careful analyses or in more brief “‘ Lite- 
rary Notices,” to give the substance and scope of the more 
notable books, which indicate the direction of the literary 
activity of the age. ‘hat the effort in this direction has 
not been misapplied is evinced by the fact that the Pub- 
lishers are in continual receipt of orders trom public and 
private libraries for compiete sets of the Magazine from 
its commencement. 

As an lilustrated Magazine Harper’s Monthly has con- 
fessedly no rival upon either continent. Its purpose from 
the outset has been to call into requisition the pencil of 
the artist wherever it could in rt way aid or supplement 
the pen of the writer. How far this purpose has been ac- 
complished, the illustrations—more than ten thousand in 
number—which have been furnished will show. 

In reviewing the Two Hundred and Sixteen Numbers 
of the Magazine already published, each containing more 
matter than an ordinary volume, the conductors feel war- 
ranted in the conviction that the increased experience and 
ever-widening facilities which years have brought them 
have not been misapplied. ‘They believe that no previous 
volume of the Magazine exceeds in the value or interest 
of its contents this which is now brought to a close. 

While thanking the Press and the Pub.ic for the gener- 
ous encouragement by which they have tor so many years 
been cheered, the Conductors—whether Publishers or Ed- 
itors—renew their assurance that nothing on their part 
which can be achieved by earnest labor or tree expenditure 
shall be wanting to hold for Harper’s Magazine the high 
position which it early secured, and has so long success- 
fully maintained. 


Franklin Square, New York, May 1, 1868. 





NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
nitt’s Lion Corree.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Do.tar 
Greennack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





PRINTING INK. 
| seme & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 








publications. 


ECRET SAFES, secure against Fire and 
Thieves, for the safe keepivg of valanhle papers, 
jewels, &c. Unprotected womeu, feeb.e wien, families 
lixing in lonely places, and all others shouid secure 
their valuables in these Sa’es. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. For sale by SECRET SAFE Co., 
254 Broadway, opposite City Hall, New York. 








No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 

FOR LADIES. 

NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHIN®. 
Simple, rapid, strong, eas', reliable, elegant. 
Warranted. Stitch alike on both sides. Has Meculs 


and Diplomas. Single machines sent free on receipt of 
¢5. Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 








HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or se-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


(Stes Saree & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 





were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 

Prize, the Legion of Honor and a Grand Gold Medal, 

making 63 firet premiums during the past 45 years. 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 BROADWAY. 


C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 

Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 

Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 
RUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF 

ISRAEL. David, the King of Israel: 

a Portrait drawn from Bible History and 

the Book of Psalms. By FREDERICK 

WILLIAM KRUMMACHER, D.D., Author 

of “Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Trans- 

lated under the express Sanction of the 

Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 

With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to 

his American Readers, and a Portrait. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 








A very happy specimen of the style for which Dr. 
Krummacher is best known—at once vivid, imagina- 
tive, and experimental; and it exhibits more of the 


intellectual and robust than his earlier work.—J/ree- 
man. 


Posuisurp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


States, on receipt of $1 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
1. 
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THE LADIES’ EXCHANGE. 


rus accompanying poem and cut strikingly il- 
lustrate 


the result of the exchange of articles 


proposed in the columns of an English journal : 

Miss Eouo drops in at the Ladies’ Exchange: 
Draw, artist, the scene in thy daintiest fashion ! 

Here beauties their varying caprices arrange, 
Being weary to-day of what once was a passion. 








That bull-dog was doubtless a marvelous pet, 
And visitors treated his mistress with deference: 


. Now Lvoy the lovely prefers a layette, 


And really I think it's a rational preference. 


The Spanish guitar loved Ianrue to touch; 

A surfeit of serenades seems to have cloyed her: 
She'll change for a pet of a petticoat, such 

As delicate fingers delight to embroider. 





a 








a 
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Is Cuanrset tired of her Opera. stall? 

Will she never again use her Voigtlander glass in it? 
Does she think that a melody sweeter than all 

Is an infantile laugh from the depths of a bassinette ? 


The touch of Love's myrtle, as every one knows, 
Brings to sensitive natures a singular smart with it. 
But that rare statuette of immortal Eros— 
Ah, maiden! "tis surely unlucky to part with it. 
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When the ladies develop their mode of exchange 
Until it takes rank among sound and complete arts, 
No doubt they will manage a plan to arrange 
Of meeting together and bartering sweet-hearts. 


Then lovers will change by their whiskers and hair, 
And the soldier be swopped for the quiet civilian: 

Or'a poet, a cottage, sound wine and plain fare, 
Will you give, Amongr, for a muff and-a million? 





FACETLE. 


A ronp parent, anxious that 
his infant son should be sha: 
in his’ wits: and‘ profound in h 
thoughts, has sent him to sea— 
so that he may be “ rocked in the 
cradle of the deep.” * 

—_—— @—__ 


go up to see Mr. Z——?” “It 
isn’t worth while for you to go 
up; hes just coming down,” 
was the answer. 
> 


A’ Nore on Cooxery.—“A 
greedy boy” is informed, in an- 
swer to his question, that ‘ Cab- 
inet Pudding” is net made with 
“Furniture Paste.” 


———~——_——_.- 

Cart or Doe.—An English mer- 
chant was dining with a Chinese 
mandarin, when it struck him 
that perhaps the dish which he 
had eaten of so heartily might 
have been stewed cats, for he 
heard that they ate cats in China. 
The Chinaman ‘didn’t know En- 


h 

9. 

poin' ting. to the dish, inquire 

> * Miow, miow ?” “No, no,” sai 
“bow. 


Our grandmothers, Whiffler re- 
marks, patronized coal-scuttle 
bonnets. Our sweet-hearts beat 
this—their bonnets have scuttled 
off altogether. 

Se 

VERY UNLIKE A Birp.—A bache- 
lor acquaintance of ours remarks 
that ladies dress now with such 
exquisite taste that the pop-lin- 
nettes. remind him forcibly of 
pop-injays, 





When was beef-tea first made ? 
—When Henry VIII. dissolved 
the Pope's bull. by ~ 


—————_@—-—— 

. The man who “can not find 
words enough to express his 
gratitude,” is advised to purchase 
copies of Webster's and Worces- 
ter’s Dictionaries. 

—_——e-—__ 

What is the most becomin, 
- for bare earth—The skirt 
of a wi 

——_@ 


When the day breaks what be- 
comes of the fragments? 








“Owing to the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the programme no 
piece can be repeated,” was the 
answer White received from his 
landlady, be rd asking for a sec- 
ond piece of pie at dinner. 


THE LADIES’ EXCHANGE. 


—_—_ > 

“Bridget, Bridget! why don't 
you bring up the lemonade?” 
said Mrs. S., on the Fourth of 
July, from the top of the kitchen- 
stairs. ‘‘ Why, marm,” said Brid- 
get, wiping the sweat from her 
red face with her checked apron, 
as she put her head round the 
staircase partition, “why, marm, 
you see the ice I put in the lem- 
onade is so hard that it hasn't 
melted yet, though it’s stirring it 
over the fire I've been for the last 
fifteen minutes or more.” 


See 
When was beef-steak the high- 
est?— When the cow jumped 
over the moon. 
— ooo 

You are quite welcome, as the 
empty pocket-book said to the 
greenbacks. 

———_>___ 

What kind of a ship has two 
mates and no captain ?—Court- 
ship. F 

—_~»> ——— 

Wuar a LovER wovLp po.— 
*“ Amelia, for thee—yes, at thy 
command, I'd tear the eternal 
firmament into a thousand frag- 
ments—I'd ae ged the stars one 
by one as they tumble from the 
regions of ethereal space, and pat 
them in my trowsers pockets; 
I'd pick the sun—that Oriental 
god of day that traverses the blue 
arch of heaven in such majestic 
splendor—I'd tear him from the 
sky, and quench its bright efful- 
gence in the fountain of my 
eternal love for thee.” AMELIA: 
“Don't, Henry, it would be so 
very dark.” wy 

a 


Cuoosinc A PROFESSION. — 
“What profession would you 
like ?” said.a friend to a boy who 
was learning Latin. ‘Please, 
Sir, when I am a man, I should 
like to be a sportsman.” 

——.—_— 

There is a young lady so re- 
fined in her language that she 
never uses the word blackguard, 
but substitutes ‘African senti- 
nel.” 





——_—>—— 


A stingy husband accounted 
for all the blame of the lawless- 
ness of his children in company, 
by saying his wife always ‘gave 
them their own way.” | ‘‘ Poor 
things, it’s all I have to give 
them,” was her prompt reply. 





